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§ From Harvard Law School to East Harlem 
The Careful New World of the Best Sellers 





The ol’ Perfessor, CASEY STENGEL, says... 





You're right, Mr. Stengel! Mutual 
of Omaha’s famous Senior Security 
Policy helps pay for the best 
hospital-surgical care at institu- 
tions of your own free choice! And 
if you act right now while the new 
national enrollment is open, you 


just six months! 


"Sure, you can get hospital- 
surgical-nursing home insurance 
without any health exam 


if you're 65 or over.”’ 


““Yup—lI've got this wonderful Mutual of Omaha protection. 
And this insurance is one thing they can't take away from me 
. @r you on accounta health or getting older." 


can get this low-cost protection 
without any physical exam and 
regardless of past or present health! 
If you’re 65 or older, you get 
FREE health guide and full details 
about Senior Security Protection 
just for mailing coupon now! 


@ Senior Security is the policy which provides hospital and surgical 
benefits, plus convalescent and nursing home benefits! 


@ You can get this policy regardless of past or present health! 
@ Policy even covers pre-existing conditions after it has been in force 


@ Policy guarantee provides that your policy cannot be cancelled, because 
of the number of times or amount of benefits you may collect. It cannot 
be cancelled nor can the premium be increased unless such action is 
taken on all Senior Security Policies in your state! 


MUTUAL OF OMAHA PROVIDES HEALTH INSURANCE 
FOR MORE THAN 1 MILLION PERSONS 65 AND OVER! 


Many thousands of senior citizens have received benefits under 
the Senior Security Policy which they purchased after age 65! 
Here are just a few typical case histories! 


Bruce Hash got $1,545.00. 
Age 67, Mullens, W. Va. 
“I was admitted to a hos- 
pital for 62 days in 
November! I received a 
check for $1,545.00 three 
days after I submitted 
the claim!”’ 


Bertha Gross got $986.45. 
Age 80, Roswell, N. Mex. 
“Little did I realize when 
you were explaining 
Senior Security that in 
just a few days I would 
suffer an accident and be 
able to secure over $900.00 
in benefits!”’ 





GOOD NEWS! Expanded Coverage! 
To help provide you with the max- 
imum protection and free choice of 
the best hospital, convalescent or 
nursing home care, your Senior Secu- 
rity Policy may be combined with 
any private or public plan or proposed 
program! This protects you against 
inevitable expenses at the lowest pos- 
sible cost! Mail coupon on adjoining 
page TODAY for full details! 





Harry E. Baver got a fotal 
of $1,628.88. Age 72, 
Santa Cruz, Calif. “I feel 
this is the answer to 
guarding against high cost 
of hospital and medical 
care.” 


Agnes Stiebergot$864.00. 
Age 73, Decatur, Ill. “I 
am so pleased with the 
promptness of payment 
of our illness,”’ 


NEW NATIONAL 


ENROLLMENT 
NOW OPEN! 


JAN. 1—FEB. 15 

















Martha Nickell got 
$862.00. Age 76, Beaver 
Dam, Wisc. ‘“‘My faith 
has been justified. I re- 
ceived prompt payment 
and just consideration.” 


Frederick J. Jackson got 
$1,930.00. Age 67, Hib- 
bing, Minn. “.. . a week 
after policy took effect, I 
had to be hospital con- 
fined for almost a month 
. after being home 3 
weeks I was again con- 
fined for 44% months!”’ 


Edward A Wells got a total 
of $1,510.38. Age 70, 
Great Falls, Mont. “I can 
recommend Mutual of 
Omaha... . I feel much 
better paying my own 
way, the American way.” 


Mutual 


OF OMAHA 


THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE HEALTH 
Licensed by Insurance Authorities 
Over 325 local offices 
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LETTERS 





Toward the Reunion 
Of Christ’s Church 


« Wouldn't it be wonderful to have a 
United Body of Christ? Perhaps this can 
never be possible because of human 
prejudice, human pride, and plain old 
human stubbornness. But we can start 
with an effort at tearing away such prej- 
udice, pride, and stubbornness. . . . 

I, as a member of The United Pres- 
byterian Church, am happy about Dr. 
Blake’s merger proposal involving the 
Episcopal Church, The Methodist 
Church, the United Church of Christ, 
and The United Presbyterian Church 
[P.L., January 1, 1961]. If we can find 
acommon ground for agreement (with- 
out unconditional surrender from any of 
the churches mentioned), it should be 
an inspiration for unity among the re- 
mainder of Protestant Christendom. . . . 

—E. R. Powers 


Washington, Iowa 


« ... It is an imaginative plan, logically 
and brilliantly stated, and the back- 





ground and motives of such leadership 
are unquestioned. Nevertheless, I trust 
we shall not be swept off our feet... . 
The particular denominations arose 
one by one in answer to real shortcom- 
ings in the existing churches, and they 
have tended to provide us with a needed 
diversity of paths to Christian faith and 
life. That is, there are differences among 
church bodies; we are not Presbyterians 
or Anglicans or Methodists entirely by 
accident, And I honestly believe any 
merger of such denominations would 
produce a great many “orphans.”. . . 


—Rosert W. House 
Duluth, Minnesota 


« Not only did I react favorably to Dr. 
Blake’s proposal, but so did many Pres- 
byterian lay people with whom I have 
discussed it. I feel that Dr. Blake has 
lifted the concept of the reunion of Chris- 
tendom to a new high level where it can- 
not be easily roadblocked by the type of 
obstructionist tactics that have thwarted 
many hopeful movements toward unity 
in the past. May we all lift our sights 






toward the heights of Dr. Blake’s con- 
cept. May we not allow any of our petty 
personal and provincial concerns and dif- 
ferences to stand in the way of what is 
clearly much more important than any 
and all of them. 

—James G. McDonaLpD 


Pastor, Onondaga Hill Presbyterian Church 
Syracuse, New York 


Cuba 


« The special report by A. C. Forrest en- 
titled “And Now a Sugar Cane Curtain, 
Too” [P.L., December 15, 1960] should 
make us more aware of the tragedy of 
the Cuban situation. Surely there are les- 
sons that can be learned. Let us hope 
that both church and government lead- 
ers will be alert enough to correct mis- 
takes in other Latin American countries 
before it is too late. ... 

It must be very difficult to be a church 
leader in Cuba today. We should pray 
for our Church in Cuba that she have 
courage and spirit for the days ahead. 

—GeEorGE W. JOHNS 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


(Continued on page 4) 
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of Omaha policies. 


SENIOR SECURITY DIVISION, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


[] I am 65 or older. Please rush facts about low-cost Senior 
Security Policy available in my state, and my FREE health 
guide “‘HOW TO LIVE LONGER.” 


[_] 1 am under 65. Please rush information about other Mutual 
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shows you how to build your health with 
a scientific pro of nutrition and emo- 
tional power! How to protect your heart. 
How to make your arteries younger! How 
to feel better, more vigor, more vitality. 
Especially prepared for folks 65 and over! 
Shows you how to help kick health worry 
and problems out of your life! Add years to 
your life and life to your years! 


YOURS FREE just for filling-in and mailing 
coupon! NO POSTAGE NEEDED! NO ENVELOPE 
NEEDED! Just seal and mail today. Or write 
Mutual of Omaha, Senior Security Division, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 3) 


« ... Was deeply interested in Dr. For- 
rest’s article on Cuba, for we get so many 
conflicting reports on conditions there. 
Why can’t someone develop a tranquil- 
izer pill with a type of sugar in it which 
would quiet “down” and sweeten “up” 
Castro? We'd not only make good use of 
Cuban sugar, but would solve political 





diminished by our interest in these other 


groups. 
—C. Rauston Smity 
Minister, First Pres ian Church 
Oklahoma City, Oklahomg 


« ... I find your writer’s arguments 
against Young Life ridiculous, and | 
have yet to find a particle of truth in 
them. 

I am a witness to your so-called revival 
meetings of Young Life, since I attended 
a Young Life ranch this past summer. 





problems as well. Your argument that Young Life takes 6 
—Mrs. Davin A. Jonnston People away from the church is com- 
Portland, Oregon pletely wrong in my point of view. Last 
summer when I returned from the ranch 
I was a much better and happier person. 
« ...Castro says he is using his affilia- I have attended church all my life, and 10 
tion with the communists as a means to yet I never found Christ until last sum- 
the end. Time will tell. All we can do is mer at Young Life. I am, if anything, 
wait and see. In the meantime, have pa- a better Presbyterian. Young Life en- 12 
tience, understanding, and prayer for our couraged me to attend church, and | 
Christian friends in Cuba. have since been elected president of our 
—W.H.McBrive Youth Fellowship at church. .. . 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania —Susan WILEY, age 15 15 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
‘ . ’ 17 
A Look at Young Life a 
; . : « ...Inaday when many ministers and 
« Regarding the article on Young Life ° oe 
: congregations are giving themselves 
by Janet Harbison [P.L., January 1, , ie: 
E gladly to interdenominational coopera- 19 
1961], just one short comment: All | 4. 3 
come _~ tion, it is necessary for our own enlight- 
through our Christian history, starting s : 
: , enment to know more of groups such as 
with Christ, there have been unorthodox §« le - — 
. : ; Young Life” and “Youth For Christ. 
groups, unconventional, still doing the 
ae > The leaders of these movements are most 
will of God. desi : ; 
esirous of using our youth for their own 
I can only refer to the book of the Acts, . 
: : ; purposes, but they seem to have little or 
which you well know is revolutionary to ; ; ; 
het no time for either the local churches or 
the thinking of that day... . beige ‘ 
i , , the denominations from which such 24 
I know a bit of this group [Young Life] | “aig 
d [its members] are doing a wonderful ang cate ago -egill 
= o 8% No local church or denomination is 24 
job, God bless them; as to the results, we Raat Rett Ge, tesiicte te Chai anal Oe 
aetna, hate Sa perfect, but to believe in Christ and his 24 
M aay L »W.S teachings and to refrain from belonging 
an] pelea icl ie to and actively supporting the Church 5 
7; which Christ loved and for which he 
gave his life (Ephesians 5:25) just 26 
« I read with considerable interest the  40e5"'t make sense. . . . 
ott tmnten in % Life BN —ALFRED C, PETERSEN 
; <3 GonceNg es ites po — Minister, Sheraden Community Church 29 
eu ment in your January 1 issue. Generally Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
. rene roche hey See 
ee # speaking, I think it was a very objective 30 
TERIAN L survey of this significant movement. 
There were some instances in the article « [The author] quoted correctly from 32 
where further explanation might have our older Doctrinal Statement, but just 
given a little different siant to the atti- for the record, our Board of Directors 34 
tude taken, but I suppose this ic true of | has been working for over a year on an 35 
any article which deals with an issue extensive revision of this statement. We 
where each side has its strong propo- have officially changed the First Article, 
nents. ... and it now reads: “(We affirm] the di- 
I am glad to see such matters pre- vine inspiration and entire trustworthi- 
sented in PressyTerntaN Lire... . 1 ness of Holy Scriptures, as originally 
think there is a very wholesome result given, and its supreme authority in all 
from the open discussion of these things matters of faith and conduct.” 
which concern many of us who feel that —Jim RayBuRN 43 
our denominational loyalty is not at all a cung Las 
PRES : Lire = 
PRESBYTERIAN = 
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MEDITATION 


by Jerry Edward Flanigan 


THE 
BURNING 
BUSH 


ys 


When the Lord saw that he turned aside to see, God 
called to him out of the bush, “Moses, Moses!” And he 
said, “Here am I.” (Exodus 3:4) 


| preg THE pays of Calvin, Zwingli, Beza, and Knox, 

the emblem of the burning bush has been one of the 
most important symbols used by the family of Presby- 
terian and Reformed churches. From the Old Testa- 
ment, it is an integral part of our General Assembly 
seal and those of several other communions, for the 
symbol represents a crucial event in the life of each of 
God’s men. 

In his flight from Egypt, Moses came to the camp of 
a wandering Midianite family. Leaving the past behind 
him, he found a new life as Jethro’s son-in-law and 
keeper of his flock. 

But there was One who had not forgotten Moses. 
Finally, the day of reckoning arrived. Out in a barren 
wilderness with his sheep, Moses noticed a bush burn- 
ing—not an unusual sight in that hot, dry, and empty 
land. But as he looked, he realized that although the 
bush blazed, it was not consumed. What did it mean? 
He went closer to look; and he heard the voice calling 
him. Overcome with awe and reverence by the vision, 
he answered in utmost simplicity, “Here am I.” 

And nothing would ever be quite the same again. 
Moses had received the call of God. Here God had en- 
countered him, and changed his life; for in the encoun- 
ter, God revealed himself. 

God revealed himself. What a fantastic statement this 
is, how blithely we take it for granted. Yet we live at the 
end of almost two thousand years of history in which 
God has revealed himself openly to man in Jesus Christ. 

Usually our attitude toward a stranger is this: “If he 
wants to know me, let him come and see me.” God does 
not wait for us to “come and see him.” He clears away 
every barrier that would hide him from us, and reveals 


6 


himself. For some (like Moses or Paul), it is as a sudden 
blaze of fire or light when he breaks through. For most 
of us, it is a gradual, growing awareness of the light of 
his presence. For us all, the knowledge of God is his 
own gift, his own self-disclosure when he enters our 
lives, when he calls us. 

God reveals himself to relate us to himself. He calls 
us to a relationship. 

According to some religions, man’s highest aspiration 
is to be lifted up above sense experience into an imme- 
diate union with God. 

In such an ineffable experience, individuality fades 
away, and the self, like a drop of water in the ocean, ig 
absorbed into the divine. But the God of Gods who re 
veals himself does so, not to absorb us, but to re-creaté 
us as individuals. He gives us new life as individual 
that we might have fellowship. Our reality as persong 
is not swallowed up in some great impersonal “world 
soul.” He calls us by name, as individuals with whom 
longs to share the fullness of the personal fellowship a 
love. 

The second half of the divine-human encounter is ow 
response to God’s call. With what do we respond? 

The word that has been used throughout the cen 
turies to describe man’s response is faith. Although we 
have stripped much of the meaning from this magnif 
cent word, we are beginning to realize that faith is 
great deal more than an agreement to a set of doctrines 
As a matter of fact, the response of faith involves o 
whole being. 

“Here am I”—in complete and total trust. Faith doe 
not say, “I believe in God.” Faith cries out, “I believ 
God.” It is the response of the entire person, relying oi 
the trustworthiness of Almighty God. Faith knows the 


whatever else happens, God lives, God reigns, God 


loves—and we are his. Faith has no fear, for faith is com- 
plete and total trust in the mercy and power of Al- 
mighty God, who restores us to our rightful manhood. 

But this is only part of the story. For the response of 
faith says, “Here am I”—in total obedience. There have 
been those who thought that trust in the Lord means 
rust in the Lord. But the response of faith is a ministry 
to mankind in his need. God does not call us out of the 
world, but into the world. Before he heard the call, 
Moses was happy in his desert isolation. When he said 
“yes” to God, he found himself propelled right into the 
middle of events—and the heart of God’s redemptive 
purpose for his people. 

Our fellowship of love with God is a fellowship of 
mutual service to man. Our vocation as Christians 
means that our secular employment, as well as our 
“church work,” finds its value as it is used as a means to 
the end of the gospel, as a means to promote the glory 
of God and the well-being of man. 

Our encounter with God, our calling by and for God, 
has implications far beyond our own individual destiny. 
The call to Abraham established a peopie. The call to 
Moses led them to freedom. The call to the apostles 
established a world-wide people. We stand before the 
burning bush, where God calls us by name. 
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a HEN Howard F. Lowry was inaugurated as figures. He accepted a Wooster assistant professorship 

ave president of The College of Wooster, one dis- instead—at $1,500. 

ans tinguished guest pointedly remarked that he During the twelve eventful years that followed, he 

try Was not glad to be present. He was Harold W. Dodds, lived in the home of one of Wooster’s first families, the 

‘he | then president of Princeton University; and he was Elias Comptons. It was a happy, stimulating environ- 

all, cheerless: “My sense of personal loss of a colleague is ment for the young professor. Dean Compton was re- 

rid & still too strong for me to find joy in this occasion. I am vered as a teacher of philosophy; and his three sons 

‘he & lad that several months have passed since his election Karl, Arthur, and Wilson, each of whom also subse- 

ve | 4 your president because we in New Jersey can now quently became university presidents, provided a fra- 
view his departure with more Christian charity than ternity of scholars and friends who left their mark upon 

of & Would have been possible last spring.” the developing teacher. During this time Howard 

ne The year was 1944; and Professor Lowry had recently Lowry’s courses on the works of Matthew Arnold and 

ur & tumed his back on the promise of a bright future as the tragedies of Shakespeare drew capacity enrollments 

to & teacher and scholar at Princeton to take on the adminis- because Dr. Lowry is an exciting communicator of 

ry trative post at the Presbyterian college in Wooster, ideas; and he deeply believes in the ability of under- 
Ohio. To those who knew him well, this choice held no graduates to probe and understand. 

d, mystery. Howard Lowry’s roots in Wooster ran deep. Now, in 1944, after some years of absence, he was 

y. Graduated in the class of 1923, he had returned in 1929 coming home to Wooster as its new president. “If I have 

to to teach English literature. That also had been a choice any right to accept the trust you offer me,” he told the 

es for Wooster against another offer that held much for inaugural audience, “it is, I suppose, because Wooster, 

1 him. A newspaper syndicate, anxious to utilize his writ- through the years, has completely captured my own 
ing skill in a daily column of political commentary and imagination. Frankly, I did not want to be a college 

. humor, had offered him a salary running into high president per se; but I rejoiced to be one here. It is the 
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LOWRY OF WOOSTER 


only post for which I would have left Princeton. I may 
as well tell you the truth: I would rather have worked 
for and with Harold Dodds than do anything else in the 
world—save this. Wooster’s great men were my teachers and 
friends and, in spite of my own perversities, they have some- 
how remained in my blood, in whatever is good and right in 
me.” 

He has been, and is, a devoted college president. Alumni 
often have a near mystical regard for their alma mater, but 
Dr. Lowry has made The College of Wooster his life. He 
enjoys raising money for the college. He enthusiastically at- 
tends the athletic events, plays, concerts, and lectures on the 
campus. And if he must be away when one of these events 
is scheduled, he frequently sends a telegram of greeting. He 
remains close to student life. 


Partisan of students 


The story has become a campus legend. One morning an 
anxious coed, already late for class, ran around a corner and 
collided with the college president. More embarrassed than 
ever, she apologized profusely. “That's all right,” he replied. 
“Just tell your professor I held you up.” 

On another occasion, a discouraged student, who had de- 
spaired of ever righting his jammed schedule of courses so 
that he could be graduated, decided to leave college in mid- 
winter. With bags packed, he strode out of the door of his 
dormitory and straightway fell on the ice. President Lowry, 
happening by, picked up the young man and his bags, and 
inquired what was amiss. Learning the difficulty, he then 
went back into the building with the student and assisted 
him in making out a new schedule that made a diploma 
possible. 


Anecdotes are rife about this college president, who, never 
having married, adopts faculty members’ children as his own 
and speaks of the college as a family. He has dyed Easter 
eggs with neighbor children, traded sips of ice cream sodas 
with others, played sometime or other with many more. His 
capacity for friendship is limitless and catholic. Among his 
intimates are counted corporation presidents and night 
watchmen, scholars and baseball players, politicians and 
storekeepers. In the town of Wooster, he is known for his 
friendly interest in people, what one observer sees as “the 
enviable ability of treating any person with whom he is 
dealing as the most important person in the world.” What 
is more, he is so natural a teacher that many confess appre- 
ciatively that whenever they have been with him, they go 
away feeling he has taught them some new thing. 

A remarkable tolerance for undergraduate immaturity 
characterizes the tall, scholarly president. “A college,” he 
observes wryly, “is the place where young people are always 
getting ready to study.” The nonconformist, the nuisance, 
the doubter are welcomed by Dr. Lowry. He is hard only on 
those who avoid facts and face-to-face dealing. He believes 
so thoroughly, however, in the potential development of 
young people that he makes wide allowances for early fail- 
ures and unsocial behavior. “Decisions are being made 
earlier in life than ever before,” he observes. “We need to 
provide the greatest latitude for college students to review 
their choices.” 

The president’s house is open to ali visitors, and many 
accept the welcome proffered there. Until her death in May 
of 1960, the president’s widowed mother, Mrs. Lewis Lowry, 
served as the much-loved hostess in that home and matched 
his own interest in students and faculty families. His office 
is likewise available to all callers. A typical appointment 
schedule includes students who seek counsel on some 
independent study project, faculty members with concerns 
about their teaching, townspeople on business, clergymen, 
alumni, trustees, and college employees. This open-door 


President Lowry addresses college convocation. ‘He converses as easily with one thousand as with one,” says a colleague. 
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policy at home and office consumes countless hours; 
but Howard Lowry seems to want it that way. A man of 
impressive energy, he sees people all day long and well 
into the night. Then he delves into the wide reading which 
keeps him informed on a variety of subjects. 

Many nights will find him at basketball games, where 
he sits on the bench with players, or at student parties where 
he is the eagerly expected guest. Frequently, in the evening, 
he can be found at the Wooster Hospital calling on sick stu- 
dents or members of employee families. He has been known 
on occasion to sit the entire night through, awaiting the reso- 
lution of some crisis in a grave illness. 


The best of an unusual bargain 

Plainly Howard Lowry brings to the college presidency 
a pastoral attitude. It is rather typical of him to say, “In 
many ways, I am sorry I am a layman. Some of my educator 
friends would smile at this; but if I were to live my life over 
again, I'd go into the ministry.” Woosterians, however, can 
be glad that he found his way into his administrative post; 
for they have the best of an unusual bargain: a scholar and 
president who thinks and preaches like a clergyman. 

His frank commitment to Christianity pervades all of his 
work. And his addresses are often downright evangelical: 
“We must keep alive not just courses in religion and certain 
religious services, important as they are. What we must 
keep is the living spirit of evangelical Christianity—the sense 
that men do sin and need help and forgiveness; the sense 
that God is, that His Son has risen from the dead; that, face 
to face with Christ, we see ourselves as sinful men with hope 
—poor indeed, beside his own divine life; rich in the immor- 
tality of his own immortal love.” 

When the president speaks in chapel (on the average of 
nearly once a fortnight), there are no empty seats; students 
can be seen standing attentively in the aisles. They hear him 
clearly expound his own faith and his conviction that Chris- 
tianity must permeate all that a church college is and does. 
“One thing here we must never change,” he told them re- 
cently, “is our central commitment to Him in whom there is 
no change. The evangelical Christian faith brought this col- 
lege into being. Should it ever cease to dominate our purpose 
here, should it cease to produce upon the campus devoted 
followers of Christ and workers in his cause, we should 
promptly close our doors.” 

Wooster, it follows, has an active student Christian pro- 
gram. Under the guidance of the college pastor, the Rever- 
end James R. Blackwood, there are three Religion-in-Life 
weeks on the campus every year. Pastor Blackwood is as- 
sisted by a cabinet of professors and students in the campus 
Christian emphasis; but in no one has he so staunch an ally 
as in a president who once told a chapel full of collegians, 
“We want students to see the Christian Church, not as a 
little hole-in-the-corner operation, but as a great world force 
that can change and preserve men’s lives, great because it is 
the living body of our Lord. We want them to know the 
uniqueness of Christianity and the unique Event and the 
unique Person that give ground for the divine claim on which 
it stakes everything. To hope this for a student is to give any 
college a great deal to do. It demands sharp wits, learning, 
understanding, and spiritual depth that tax human powers 
beyond their human strength. But a church college cannot 
try anything easier and be true to itself.” 

Unusually loyal to the church, Dr. Lowry is able to com- 
municate his enthysiasm to the college community. Wooster 
is in the minority among today’s colleges in having a com- 
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Close to collegians’ life, Howard Lowry stands in receiv- 
ing line with student leaders. Occasion is annual Student 
Senate Christian Association reception for freshmen. 











pulsory church attendance requirement. Not really severe, 
it emphasizes regularity rather than wooden standards of 
perfect attendance. Dr. Lowry, knowing his students, ex- 
pects some periodic undergraduate grousing about the re- 
quirement. He notes that the contemporary Church asks less 
of a man than almost any other group, and he yearns for 
more discipline in the Christian fellowship. 















No thin icing 

His idea of the Christian college, as a matter of fact, has 
widely influenced the philosophy of church-related colleges 
throughout the country. In no small way he has become the 
spokesman for the Christian liberal arts colleges ever since 
the publication of his book The Mind’s Adventure a decade 
ago. Adamant that the church-related college should reverse 
the century-old trend of disengaging its ties with the de- 
nomination and instead strengthen this relationship, Lowry 
likes the once-expressed idea that the church college does 
not have a religious program; it is a religious program. The 
Christian faith is at the very center of such a campus, for 
“Christianity is no little plus added on to secular life and 
thought. It is no thin icing spread over the outside of a black 
cake to make it look white. Christianity is basic, It is norma- 
tive....To compartmentalize it is to imprison it, and to 
nullify it.” 

This conspicuously evangelical spirit is more frankly 
espoused by Howard Lowry, the layman, than by many a 
college administrator who is an ordained clergyman. But it 
would be foolish to assume that such a commitment dis- 
places critical study in college courses. The truth has made 
the Christian free, and he should be ready for an intellectual 
adventure. A Christian education, Dr. Lowry holds, can 
welcome the critical spirit. “A church college is not a plot 
against the human mind; it has no textbooks with flower-bor- 
dered pages, expurgated of all unpleasant details.” In fact, 
“a college that lives off stale platitudes and minor pieties, 

(Continued on page 42) 
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CAREFUL 
NEW WORLD o: 
me BEST SELLERS 


The novels that Americans are reading reveal something —but by no 


by John R. Fry 


“With no causes to fight and die for, there is nothing 


worth living for, so, please, Mr. Bartender, make the ki 

next one extra-extra dry.” So spoke the composite hero 

of American best sellers during the years 1955-59. In ” 

1960 the composite hero dissolved into lots of heroes, * 

each one varying from his neighbor on the best-seller J 

list by more than the color of his dust jacket. These 

many heroes differ with their middle-century predeces- : 
c 


sor generally—though by no means always—on the busi- 
ness of causes to fight and die for. Causes for men to b 





espouse have sprung up all over the place. - 
st 
The right beckons d 
Examining the current best-seller list, there is lots of te 
dying (blood dying and spirit dying), and lots of fight- h 
ing for something called the right. Lamar Winters, a ri 
Negro artist in Peaceable Lane by Keith Wheeler, ac- C 
tually dies, and his white friend, Matt Jones, dies the 
usual thousand deaths while continuing to live. Why? d 
Because Matt and Lamar come to believe that Negroes b 
and whites can live together in the suburbs as well as t! 
they can any other place. Brig Anderson and “The I 
President” both die for their efforts alternately in op- f 
posing and aggressively seeking the nomination of a r 
colorful public figure as Secretary of State in Advise 
and Consent by Allen Drury. a 
To Kill a Mockingbird by Harpef Lee shows a South- V 
ern lawyer as hero. He fights unsuccessfully for the r 
acquittal of a Negro unjustly accused of the rape of a } 
white girl. The Negro dies while trying to escape jail. I 
The lawyer's two children are later ambushed by the 1 
revengeful father of the raped girl. They are almost I 
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means all—about the way we live 


killed, and the ambusher is fatally shot. 

A drunken mother accidentally drowns her infant 
son while the frustrated father is ceremoniously run- 
ning around in search of himself in Rabbit, Run by 
John Updike. 

A crafty and power-mad social scientist named Dr. 
Chapman watches one of his workers decompose psy- 
chologically, and the doctor does nothing about it 
because he is in a hurry to finish a big deal. The 
wrought-up worker murders a woman, then commits 
suicide. The doctor feels no pain about that. But he 
does become upset when his big deal is foiled momen- 
tarily by another of his workers. This worker, all along, 
has been the hero, struggling for the right until a better 
right came along and beckoned. All of this in The 
Chapman Report by Irving Wallace. 

John Hersey’s Child Buyer would conceivably mur- 
der for his cause, which happens to be purchasing extra- 
brilliant children for the purpose of training and using 
their brains in some gigantic defense establishment. 
In the book he goes to every other length and without 
flickering a conscience-stricken eye. He knows he is 
right. He puts his hand to the plow, ard the dirt flies. 

And so on. Admittedly the causes that heroes now 
are fighting and often dying for present a significant 
variety. The causes are scaled between personal integ- 
rity via sexual activity on the one hand, and justice for 
Negroes on the other. In every instance, the hero does 
have a cause (even the heroine in The House of Five 
Talents by Louis Auchincloss fights for her multimil- 
lion-dollar fortune). The policy of drift, puzzlement, 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Illustrations for “To Kill a Mockingbird” 
Specially done for PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
by Kathryn Fligg 








After graduation in 1956, 
William Stringfellow elected to 
offer his legal talent to the 
poverty-ridden Puerto Ricans 
and Negroes in New York’s 


toughest neighborhood 


FROM 


by James W. Hoffman 


Four and a half years ago a young man just grad- 
uated from Harvard Law School fitted out an office 
and hung out his shingle. 

The figurative “shingle” might have read “William 
Stringfellow, LL.B., Attorney at Law,” and he could 
have added, if he chose, the Greek letters for Phi Beta 
Kappa, scholarship honor society. 

When entering upon private practice of the law, 
however, he did not post his name in brass, or even 
paint it on a door. 

His office—which served also as his living room and 
bedroom—was a tenement room in East Harlem, New 
York—a room about ten by twelve feet. A primitive 
kitchenette and archaic pull-chain toilet completed the 
Stringfellow residence cum business quarters. 

Since then William Stringfellow has developed a 
legal career which may be unique, and is certainly 
unusual. His clientele consists largely of Puerto Ricans 
and Negroes in the toughest, and saddest, area in New 
York. Some of his clients are alcoholics or narcotic 
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IARVARD LAY 


In the hallway of the tenement where he maintains 


addicts; some are juvenile or adult delinquents; many 
speak little English, and some are not literate in either 
Spanish or English. Almost all of them are desperately 
poor. 

Doubtless many lawyers see in William Stringfellow 
the anomaly of one of the country’s most promising 
young attorneys in the apparently least desirable posi- 
tion in the profession. The explanation begins in Worms, 
Germany, in 1951, when Bill Stringfellow was serving 
with the Second Armored Division. 

At one point Bill found himself in a place where 
there was absolutely nothing to read except a Bible. Be- 
ing the sort of addict to the printed page who will read 
last year’s timetables if there’s nothing else available, he 
began paging through the Scfiptures, Presently he 
found himself reading the Bible “really seriously” for 
the first time. 

“I read to find out what the Word of God actually 
says, rather than just comparing it with my own ideas. 
Bill had not been a total stranger to the Bible. He had 
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office and living quarters, attorney William Stringfellow meets East Harlem youths waiting to tell him their problems. 


long been active in the youth work of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, He participated in the Church's 
General Conventions in 1946 and 1949, and represented 
the Episcopal Church at the World Conference of 
Christian Youth in Oslo, Norway, in 1947. As a member 
of the Episcopal National Youth Commission, he helped 
found the National Canterbury Association. 

But while reading the Bible in Germany, Bill became 
convinced that, in the very midst of all his churchly 
activities, he had been “actually an enemy of the 
Church.” He was not really serving God through the 
Church, he felt. “Instead, I was using the Church as a 
forum for my own ideas and a proving ground for 
my abilities.” 

Nor was the failure, it seemed, all on his side. “All 
this time I had been only a nominal Christian, yet no 
one or nothing in the Church had exposed me and 


challenged me.” 
The upshot of Bill’s picking up the Bible as a last 
reading resort was that he saw the meaning of the 
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Christian calling for him, and committed his life to 
the will of God. 

No spectacular results followed immediately. Bill 
finished his army service and returned home to enter 
Harvard Law School. During his senior year he real- 
ized that he wanted to enter some phase of law which 
involved “person-to-person. contact with clients—not 
just paper work.” To this end, it seemed desirable to 
venture into private practice right away, rather than 
follow the more conventional procedure of spending a 
few years under the fathering wings of an established 
law firm. 

It was a United Presbyterian minister, George E. 
Todd, who suggested that Bill visit the East Har- 
lem Protestant Parish, an interdenominational venture 
sponsored by the Presbyterian Church, the United 
Church of Christ, the Reformed Church in America, 
the Evangelical United Brethren, the American Baptist 
Church, and The Methodist Church, Todd, who was 
connected with the parish, told Bill that a lawyer was 
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FROM HARVARD LAW SCHOOL 


needed to help the many uninstructed people in the 
neighborhood to understand their legal rights and re- 
sponsibilities in this society. The work would offer the 
minimum income, the maximum of difficulties. 

Somehow Bill Stringfellow, who was still reading the 
Bible to find out what it really says, realized that this 
job was for him. He became the legal counsel for the 
East Harlem Protestant Parish, and rented a room on 
100th Street. 

East One Hundredth Street, between First and Sec- 
ond Avenues, is rated by The New York Times and by 


most of the police who work there as “the City’s toughest ° 


block.” Because of the concentration of dope pushers, 
it is known as “Business Street” among addicts. When 
there is any whiff of trouble, policemen come not in 
pairs, but in fours. 

In the block’s twenty-six tenement buildings—one of 
which contains Bill’s business and living quarters—some 
four thousand people make their homes. 

Bill Stringfellow, a small (5’6”), slight man, has 
never been personally attacked. But he has witnessed 
beatings, knifings, and shootings in his block. He has 
never been held up, but he did arrange to have his 
mail held at a post office box after learning that steal- 
ing mail in doorways is a common practice on the street. 

But after his years with the people of One Hundredth 
Street, Bill says that most people there are honest and 
reliable and are doing their best to rear their families 
against the towering obstacles of poverty and over- 
crowding. The junkies, muggers, and zip-gun artists 
get the publicity, but are not typical of East Harlem’s 
people. 

When Bill first took occupancy of his room in 1956, 
he came armed with a DDT bomb. He studied the holes 
in the walls, the falling ceiling. When he exploded the 
bomb, “hundreds of cockroaches and other vermin 
crawled from the walls.” 

Bill repaired to a hotel to spend the night, and re- 
turned the next day with a five-year plan for “redeco- 
rating” his flat. The first step was using twenty pounds 
of putty to seal up the baseboards. 

Now, with the five-year plan near the end of its term, 
Bill says he’s “two years behind schedule.” But the room 
is eminently livable. Curtains and partial walls now 
separate kitchen and bathroom, office and living room. 
A couch doubles as bed. The walls bear reproductions 
of religious paintings and sketches, mostly contem- 
porary. 

Although Bill believes in charging clients whatever 
they can pay without undue hardship, this means that 
he often accepts small, sometimes nominal, fees. On the 
other hand, he points out that his overhead is very low. 
His office space, deducted from his living quarters, costs 
only a few dollars a month. “And one of the advantages 
of this work is that I have to wear shirt, tie, and business 
suit only on the days when I appear in court.” His usual 
costume, slacks and sport shirt, is inexpensive; more- 
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over, it blends better with the Harlem scene. 

Originally Bill elected to live as well as work in 
Harlem because he felt that to be a good lawyer, he 
would have to understand his clients’ points of view 
and conditions of life. The many social workers who 
commute to East Harlem from more savory areas are 
handicapped, he believes, in trying to understand the 
people they work with. 

Bill is not pleased when people wax sentimental or 
didactic about his situation. He does not regard himself 
as being “sacrificial.” This is simply his work, no differ- 
ent essentially from the work of a man in a rural village 
or on Park Avenue. He lives on 100th Street, instead of 
commuting to it, solely because he can do his work 
more effectively this way. 

He feels emphatically that his espousal of poverty is 
incidental to his special situation, not integr4l to any- 
body’s all-out Christian vocation. He is emphatic on the 
point that no special virtue attaches to renouncing the 
advantages of a top-dollar income. God sends Chris- 
tians everywhere, he feels, and another man might find 
his Christian vocation in a very pleasant part of the city 
and in a highly remunerative kind of work. The great 
thing, he believes, is that “the liberty wherewith Christ 
has set us free” enables us to exercise the choice of fol- 
lowing the will of God—regardless of whether that leads 
us into poverty, riches, or something between. It is the 
bondage of heredity, environment, or personal whim 
in choosing one’s work, he feels, that is sub-Christian. 

He feels much the same way about the fact that, at 
thirty-two, he is still unmarried. Several years ago he 
planned to marry, but when it appeared that this would 
entail moving from Harlem, he decided that his present 
work must come first. For this renunciation, too, Bill 
claims no special sort of merit: it is simply a condition 
attached to getting on with the job to which he believes 
he is called now. 

Neither poverty nor celibacy, he says, is necessarily 
permanent. “Harlem doesn’t have to be my life’s work. 
I may enter a more conventional practice of law, or per- 
haps go into politics someday.” But the change, if it 
comes, will have the same reason which brought him to 
Harlem—his sense of Christian vocation. 

Bill does not fancy himself an overt evangelist, and 
does not consciously seek converts. “But legal counsel- 
ing and pastoral care often merge,” he says. “A good 
many people will confess their sins to a lawyer rather 
than to a minister.” 

Women suffering remorse over their sex lives; young 
men who can’t kick the drug habit; boys who have se- 
riously injured rivals in fights—all come into Bill's office. 
The religious art on his walls, the church magazines and 
books on Christianity are not kept there, he admits, 
solely for his own edification or comfort. At the least, 
they show what flag he’s flying. 

Bill’s case load at any one time averages in the 30's. 
Perhaps the most common type, he says, is the case in- 
volving installment credit. Hard-sell store men take ad- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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The Reverend Samuel Choong Koo Rhie examines repairs being made to historic nineteenth- 
century manse. Porch railing has been removed while new floor boards are laid. 


Sam 


In the 1880’s the first Presbyterian 
missionaries, suitably attired in black 
suits and black hats, took the gospel to 
Korea. Since that time the flow of mis- 
sionaries to the land of blue mountains 
and wide streams has mounted into the 
hundreds. 

Today, as national churches become 
self-supporting and develop native lead- 
ership, this one-way traffic is as out- 
moded as the black suit. Exchange is the 
new trend, with a growing number of 
fraternal workers from Europe, Asia, and 
Africa serving in American churches. 

It is still something of a novelty, how- 
ever, to see the Reverend Samuel 
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by Mary Seth 


Choong Koo Rhie from Korea minister- 
ing to the Seneca Indian congregations 
of two National Missions churches on the 
Cattaraugus Reservation in northwest- 
ern New York. 

Even more remarkable was the instant 
rapport established between the young 
Korean and the Indians. Sam didn’t need 
to get acquainted; he was at home at 
once, immediately closer than anyone 
else in a similar position on the reserva- 
tion had ever been, 

In the middle of July, when Sam ar- 
rived on the forty-eight square miles of 
lovely rolling farmland on Lake Erie 
that was to be his new parish, the first 


and the Senecas 


It was love at first sight between the young Korean minister and the Indians in his new parish 


thing he did was to round up some twen- 
ty-five Seneca Indian children and start 
a Bible school. For Sam this was easy. 

It was harder for the “city boy,” as 
Sam calls himself, to settle down in the 
forlorn manse on Highway 438 in the 
open country between Irving and Go- 
wanda. The ten rooms were almost de- 
void of furniture. Their emptiness ac- 
centuated Sam’s longing for his wife, 
Hwan Soon Park, and for his four-year- 
old son, Hyo Bock Rhie, who live with 
Sam’s parents in Pusan, Korea. 

The hospitable Indians did what they 
could. “Generalled” by Mrs. Maxwell 
Lay, Sunday church school teacher, a 
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SAM and the Senecas 


CONTINUED 


housewarming and shower was organ- 
ized for Sam. Members of United Mis- 
sions and Pine Woods Presbyterian 
Churches arrived with household gifts. 
Winifred Kettle, a court stenographer in 
Buffalo, brought curtains, which were 
hung by the guests. Furniture, rugs, 
lamps, dishes, and incidentals trans- 
formed into a comfortable home the his- 
toric manse built almost a century ago 
by Asher Wright, Presbyterian mission- 
ary to the Senecas for some forty years. 

The gifts and the festive good will 
of everyone present made a veritable 
Christmas in August, according to one 
guest, the Reverend Dr. Robert S. Steen, 
general presbyter of Western New York. 

The next important event in Sam’s 
life was his ordination. It was the first 
time this service had been held in any 
of the Indian churches in western New 
York. It was also the first time a Korean 
had been ordained in the presbytery. 

The delighted Indians made many 
preparations. A new kitchen and wash- 
rooms were installed in the church; in- 
terior and exterior got a fresh coat of 


paint. The Seneca church members con- 
tributed $799 for an electronic organ 
and $264 for a duplicating machine. The 
manse got a new porch and other repairs. 

On the red-letter night the sanctuary 


overflowed into the church 
where audition was via 


quickly 


school room, 


loudspeaker. The forty-member Cat- 
taraugus interchurch choir sang “Thanks 
Be to God.” Elders read the Scripture: 
Miss Evangeline Clarke from Pine 
Woods read the Beatitudes; Mr. Carl 
Lay of United Missions read from the 
first chapter of Jeremiah . . . 

“Do not say, ‘I am only a youth; 
for to all to whom I send you you 

shall go, ; 
and whatever I command you you 

shall speak. 

Be not afraid of them, 
for I am with you to deliver you, 
says the Lord.” .. . 

As the Indians helped with the reno- 
vation of the churches and the manse, 
they found they were revising their 
thinking about faith and responsibility. 
When Sam asked them to tithe and sug- 
gested, as a goal, independence from 
National Missions support, their response 
was in the collection plate. An average 
of ten dollars a week from both churches 
increased to about seventy-five dollars. 

Since Sam’s coming, the Sunday 
church school, begun by the Indian 
women, has taken on new life. Groups, 
according to age, sit around tables in 
one large room, the tables separated 
only by the earnest concentration of each 
individual class. The Christian Faith and 
Life curriculum is well-liked by all ages. 
Crossroads is used in adult classes in 


both churches. 

Mrs. Cornelius (Pauline) Seneca, a 
teacher im the nearby Gowanda public 
school, teaches the adult class at United 
Missions Church. Her husband, who has 
been elected president of the Seneca 
nation four times, is a leader in the com- 
munity and was active in the Senecas’ 
many years’ fight (now lost) to prevent 
the condemnation of a portion of the 
tribal land for use in a flood-control pro- 
gram for the Allegheny and Ohio River 
Basins. The construction of a dam at 
Kinzua in Pennsylvania will flood some 
9,000 acres on the Allegany (sic) Res- 
ervation. 

The Senecas live on three reservations 
in northwestern New York: Allegany. 
Cattaraugus, and Tonawanda. They are 
one of the six nations which make up the 
Iroquois League; others are the Mo- 
hawks, Onondagas, Oneidas, Cayugas, 
and Tuscaroras. 

Miss Evangeline Clarke teaches the 
adult class at Pine Woods. She has spent 
much time off the reservation, in the 
theater in New York and in library work 
in Boston. Active in the Six Nations 
Temperance League, Miss Clarke points 
out that this Indian group is the oldest 
temperance society in America, having 
been established in 1831, forty-three 
years before the WCTU was organized 
in 1874. (Continued on page 38) 


Both United Missions and Pine Woods Presbyterian Churches on Cattaraugus Indian Reservation have thriving Sunday church 
schools. Here Mr. Rhie sits in on primary class engrossed in reading “Let's Go to Nazareth’; beside him is David Lay. 
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Mike Badu, student from Ghana, whose initiative sparked 
the Bluffton African conference, shares breakfast with 
Presbyterian pastor W. J. Hannum, in whose home he lives. 


AFRICA 
COMES TO 
BLUFFTON 


Set in motion by a single student from 
Ghana, a down-to-earth conference mo- 


bilizes a whole Ohio community to heights 


of hospitality and depths of soul-searching 


by Juliet Blanchard 


HE LETTER was from Bluffton, Ohio, signed by a woman 

I did not know. “I am going to write you a rather strange 
letter,” it began, and then plunged right into a most un- 
usual story: 

“On the campus of Bluffton College there is a fine young 
African student from Ghana named Michael Badu. He is a 
wonderful chap and has become involved in quite a situa- 
tion. He has invited about seventy African students from 
Ohio colleges and universities to come to Bluffton over 
Thanksgiving recess for a discussion of Afro-American 
relationships. Then this enterprising fellow wrote to 
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Mr. Hammarskjold and Governor Rockefeller asking them 
to participate in this adventure. Unfortunately they have 
already sent regrets. He thought the students might be al- 
lowed to stay in a college dormitory, and he planned to do 
all the cooking for them himself. While carrying the re- 
sponsibility for all the planning for this meeting, he kept 
up with a full load of college studies. Now he needs help. 
This affair has all the possibilities of an exercise in brother- 
hood. Could you .. . ?” 

Of course, everyone could. It was natural that help 
should come from Presbyterians first because Mike is one. 
In his home town of Asiakwa, Ghana, he was educated in a 
Scotch Presbyterian mission. By a route which led him 
through a Brooklyn, New York, high school, Mike eventu- 
ally wound up at Bluffton College for the next step toward 
his goal of becoming a doctor of tropical medicine. 

In Bluffton, a town of 2,700, not counting the 400 stu- 
dents, Mike found the United Presbyterian Church and was 
soon a full member. He is a popular teacher of the junior 
high boys, and lives in the home of the pastor, Reverend 
W. J. Hannum. His neat, dark figure on a bicycle has become 
a familiar sight on Bluffton streets. But no one knew that 
he was working quietly on a big idea which would bring 
an invasion to Bluffton. When his friends found out, they 
went into action. 

Bluffton opened its doors, its churches, its hearts to 
Africa. No one will accept the credit for what happened; 
everyone says everyone did it, so the names mentioned 
here are only representative of dozens of others. 

President Lloyd Ramseyer put the facilities of the col- 
lege at the disposal of the conference. The usual dollar fee 
for dormitory rooms was contributed by the community. The 
United Church Women took over the problems of meals and 
put moneymaking aside. Breakfasts were furnished at the 
expense of the Business Men’s Association, Sunday dinner 
was planned as the final personal touch: all students were 
entertained in private homes. 

Meantime, Jean Triplett, who wrote the letter, and 
Maurice, her husband, whose firm makes electrical instru- 
ments, both Presbyterians, were working on the program 
end. Jean had attended the National Laboratory School of 
the Board of Christian Education last summer. She called 
Margaret Kuhn, Associate Director of the Office of Church 
and Society in Philadelphia. She turned to the amazingly 
rich resources on Africa to be found in government, UN, 
UNESCO, our Church, and other organizations. 

As the time drew near, Mike worried. Disturbances in 
the Congo increased. African nations at the UN were bit- 
terly divided. Violence in New Orleans over integration of 
schools made headlines. All of this was reflected in phone 
calls and letters from the students to Mike. Their mood was 
belligerent and suspicious. Who was “back of” this con- 
ference, what was “the catch”? 

Nevertheless, on the afternoon of Thanksgiving Day, the 
first carload of students rolled into town under the red 
and green plastic bells swinging above Main Street. The ~ 
students were cautiously curious as they got acquainted 
over supper at the Tripletts’ and looked at the conference 
program. 

One said impatiently, “We don’t want to listen to all 
those speeches; we just want to wire protests to the United 
Nations and the U.S. government and go home.” Mike 
adjusted the plans, putting in more time for closed meet- 
ings and more participation by the students. 

Friday and Saturday the conference was in full swing. 
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Registration showed forty students attending fifteen Ohio 
institutions, and coming from twelve nations and territories: 
Nigeria, Ghana, the Congo, Tanganyika, Rhodesia, United 
Arab Republic, Algeria, Angola, Nyasaland, Uganda, Kenya, 
Sierra Leone. 

In the upening speech, E. O. Sanu, First Secretary of 
the Nigerian Embassy, outlined the main problems facing 
the new African nations: poverty, diverse languages and 
cultures, lack of education, uncertain boundaries, and 
splinter factions. A plea for economic cooperation as the 
key to African unity was expressed by H. V. A. Sakyei, 
First Secretary of the Ghana Embassy. Other speakers in- 
cluded professors from Bluffton College and Dr. Gordon 
Shull from The College of Wooster, who analyzed U.S.- 
African policy. United Nations action and UNESCO pro- 


gram were reviewed by a former member of the U.S. Com- * 


mission for UNESCO. Panels of students and experts, and 
free-for-all debate on the floor, brought out strong opinions 
supporting neutralism and unity for African nations. The 
students wanted no pressure from either side of the cold war. 
At the same time they were highly critical of the UN action 
in recognizing the Kasavubu delegate from the Congo. 

Nigerian Sodienye Benbow acted as spokesman for the 
students. He said that the world needs things Africa has, 
and Africa needs help to develop. “But certain things we 
have to do for ourselves,” he said. “Why complain that 
they (colonial powers) didn’t do this or that? We must 
stand on our own feet. We have outgrown the missionary 
stage.” 

On Saturday afternoon, the floodgates of pent-up resent- 
ment against racial discrimination in the U.S. burst open. 
All the students had experienced some indignity, embarrass- 
ment, or even violence at the hands of citizens of this 
“nation under God, with liberty and justice for all.” It got a 
little warm under American collars, but it was good to get 
this out into the open. Gradually the sheer pleasure of being 
able to have such a discussion in an interracial group re- 
lieved the tension. As Mr. Benbow said, “One thing we will 
be able to take home from America—freedom of speech.” 

That evening a banquet was served at the Mennonite 
Church complete with candles, pine branches, and special 
music. The speaker was Dr. Frank Wilson of New York 
City, of the staff of the Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations. 

Dr. Wilson had recently attended the celebration of Ni- 


Young Nigerian makes point from floor during discussion 
at Ohio African meeting. Students from twelve countries 
considered such topics as colonialism, racial prejudice. 
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gerian independence, and he could call African leaders 
Namdi Azikwe and Kwame Nkrumah by their first names, 
since he had known them as students when he was Dean 
of Religion at Howard University. The dissensions of the 
afternoon melted in the deep warmth of his loving spirit. 
The room was very quiet and emotions near the surface 
as he spoke of fellowship, community, and love. 

“We cannot escape our responsibility for making the 
world what God meant it to be,” he concluded. 

One student said softly, “He belongs in the Bible.” 

It had to be done, but it was distinctly a letdown for 
Mike, as master of ceremonies, in his yellow and black 
striped national robes, to announce the next item on the 
program: “Where do we go from here?” Jean Triplett, 
speaking for Bluffton, said sensibly, “We go home; but 
don’t expect it to be the same. You have changed, and 
we have changed. We are part of each other.” Benbow, 
speaking for the students, expressed their heartfelt thanks 
to the people of Bluffton and said, “Now we go home to 
help our brethren.” 

And so forty Africans will eventually complete their 
education and turn toward home. They will have forgotten 
the speeches. But they will never forget the quiet little Ohio 
town which finally convinced them that its hospitality was 
a free gift from friendly people. They couldn’t comprehend 
this outpouring of kindness, and one said, “We Africans 
will have to change our thinking; some of you do care 
about us.” Another, “I have been in Columbus two years, 
and this is the first time a white person has really wanted 
to shake my hand.” 

Bluffton folks had learned, too. They found out it was 
easier to be missionaries 2,000 miles from home than in 
their own front yard. “It was fascinating to suffer through,” 
said a tired organizer. 

Mike, who started the whole thing, should have the last 
word. “I wanted African students to experience the same 
kind of fellowship with individual American Christians which 
I found in Bluffton,” he explained, “and they did.” 

Mike requested that one question be printed in Pressy- 
TERIAN Lire: “What is The United Presbyterian Church 
doing to educate African students in this country?” Perhaps 
this will call for another conference. Bluffton church mem- 
bers would like to suggest that if you are tired of the 
plain old calm, deliberative kind, you might try an African 
one. 


Dr. Frank T. Wilson (right), of Presbyterian Ecumenical 
Commission, listens as Nigerian diplomat E. O. Sanu speaks 
at dinner session. Author Juliet Blanchard is at left. 
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Saturd? 
CHOUGA Gs 


The Sixth Commandment 
On the Highway 
The highway death toll of 786 


over the Christmas-New Year season, 
compared with the 138 fatalities that 
occurred a few weeks before when 
two airliners collided over New York, 
puts us in a painful spiritual condition 
for which the technical theological 
term is penitence. 

For we can’t escape seeing it this 
way: When the air collision was re- 
ported, we, like our fellow country- 
men, were shocked and indignant, 
and demanded a discovery of the 
cause; when the holiday highway toll 
was announced, we felt merely that 
this was about what was expected, 
and nothing could be done about it. 

Yet a moment’s reflection would 
make it clear that an air travel acci- 
dent which takes a hundred or more 
lives is caused, in most cases, by the 
inadvertence or culpability of one 
person—the pilot, the navigator, or 
one member of the ground crew who 
checked and serviced the aircraft. 
But in a highway death toll involving 
several hundred automobiles, how 
many individual people must have 
been culpable? How many drivers 
must have been guilty of carelessness, 
inattention, alcoholic befuddlement, 
or an overweening arrogance about 
their ability to control the several 
thousand pounds of rocketing steel at 
their fingertips and toes? 

These reflections induce the state 
of penitence because we cannot ban- 
ish the conviction that, as licensed 
drivers of automobiles, we too are 
sinners in the hands of an angry God. 
We fear and tremble when we recall 
how many times we've caught our- 
selves daydreaming at the wheel or 
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proving to someone that we could 
complete a pass before we came to 
the brow of a hill. That we are alive 
today is due more to luck than good 
driving. And we. would avert our 
attention, if we could, from the fact 
that the lives we have endangered by 
our highway recklessness may well 
be, in the economy of God, a good 
deal more valuable on this earthly 
stage than our own. The whole ques- 
tion of our human use of free will is 
reopened whenever we start the 
motor of a car. Personally, when we 
review our own driving history, we 
are convinced all over again of the 
awesome depths in the Christian doc- 
trine of sin. 

For faulty driving is more than just 
folly—it is potential murder, all too 
often actual murder, as any day’s 
morning paper will tell us. When we 
are walking or sitting, our mental 
laziness or aggressive feelings may 
produce only sloppy habits and coarse 
manners. But multiply these flaws in 
our nature by the horsepower, then 
by the weight, of a modern car. The 
product is death for someone. 

The cynical highway signs reading 
“Drive Carefully—the Life You Save 
May Be Your Own” probably repre- 
sent sound psychology. But it is no 
credit to the religious element in our 
culture that an appeal to the Ameri- 
can driver's desire to avoid killing 
other people is not considered strong 


enough. For Christians and Jews, the 
line in Exodus 20 reading “Do not 
kill” is a mandate. 

The Larger Catechism questions 
134 through 136 ought to be required 
study for all United Presbyterians 
who take the wheel of a car in hand. 
“Duties required in the Sixth Com- 
mandment” include “all careful 
studies and lawful endeavors to pre- 
serve the life of ourselves and others,” 
as well as “resisting all thoughts and 
purposes, subduing all passions, and 
avoiding all occasions, temptations, 
and practices which tend to the un- 
just taking away of the life of any.” 
The Catechism calls on us for “quiet- 
ness of mind, a sober use of meat, 
drink . . . sleep, labor and recreation.” 

Plainly, when we have been in- 
temperate at the table, are over- 
worked or sleepy, we have no busi- 
ness driving a car. We are not dis- 
charging all “duties required” in this 
Commandment when we put off hav- 
ing our brakes tightened, our wind- 
shield wiper repaired, or our distance- 
vision periodically checked. 

The words of the Catechism were 
penned long before speed limits and 
traffic lights were ever dreamed of; 
but driving codes are made “to pre- 
serve the life of ourselves and others.” 
To play fast and loose with them is to 
disregard the Sixth Commandment, a 
part of our revelation of the will of 


God. 


The Game of Life 


“Then strip, lads, and to it, 
though sharp be the weather, 
And if, by mischance, you 
should happen to fall, 
There are worse things in life 
than a tumble on heather, 
And life is itself but a game 
at football.” 

Thus wrote Sir Walter Scott, as any 
owner of Bartlett’s Familiar Quota- 
tions can verify in a twinkling, but. 
he was wrong. At least so we judge 
from a description of something 
called The Game of Life. As one of 
our colleagues tells it (and her little 
nephew got this game, put out by the 
tireless Bradley Company, for Christ- 
mas), the Game of Life is a lot more 
like Monopoly than it is like football. 

Some of the features of life as this 
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game portrays it are alluring. If you 
land on a white space, you get either 
a reward or a penalty, with no way 
to know which in advance. But if, “by 
mischance,” you are sent back, say 
twenty spaces, “you pay no attention 
to rewards or penalties” while you re- 
treat. It must be that setbacks put you 
past caring. 

Among the big events in life which 
you come to during this game are Pay 
Day, Getting Married (in this turn 
you collect presents from all the other 
players), and Add a Baby Boy or 
Girl. There is also a “green revenge 
space,” and if you land on that one, 
you can collect $100,000 from any 
player you choose. However, “you 
cannot take revenge on a player in 
Millionaire Acres”—one of the two 
residential subdivisions in the Game 
of Life, the other being the Poor 
House. If you land in the Poor House, 
by the way, you have to sit out the 
rest of the game. 

The “big event near the end of the 
game” is the Day of Reckoning. On 
this occasion, “the rich may get richer. 
The poor may get poorer. But one 
thing is certain, even the poorest 
player has a chance to win... . Never 
give up in the Game of Life—you still 
have a chance.” On this great day, you 
get paid $20,000 for each child you 
have, which seems somewhat unlife- 
like. 

Who wins the game? Why, the 
player with the most money. Of 
course. 


A Sudden Spark 


When Eugene Carson Blake made 
his famous proposal for church union, 
Eve McFall, one of the National 
Council's vineyard laborers, was pres- 
ent. The excitement of the occasion 
moved her to a sonnet. She sent it to 
us, and we share it with you: 


Can Pentecost happen, 
spark and flare today 
in the popping of flashbulbs, 
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under the arc light, 
while tape recorders 
reel the words away, 
and cameras whirr 
under the nave’s quiet height? 


Pray for this truth, this revelation. 
Pray 

that a sudden spark 
may kindle the mind’s tinder; 

that the Word beneath the words 
is heard today 

and hearts warm, glow, flame, 
glory in surrender. 


O, may we wake one morning, 
rise up with joy 

whole and holy and catholic 
once again; 

the same blood flowing 
from feet to fingertips 

in this body of Christ, 
whose body we enjoy 

in our communions. 
May we know this gain: 

the same 
Word, the same words, 

on all our lips. 


Good-Will Ambassadors, 
Home Style 


A childless widowed friend of ours, 
finding life in her comfortable six- 
room house painfully lonely, sought 
our advice about getting someone to 
live with her. We offered a solution 
suggested to us by one of our corres- 
pondents, Mrs. G. Alden Sears, of 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Mrs. Sears 
and her husband, head of the Depart- 
ment of Economics at Moravian Col- 
lege, have a long-time interest in the 
problems of foreign students, particu- 
larly Africans, studying in our coun- 
try. 

“We have been in touch with some 
of the church-related colleges in our 
area regarding scholarship oppor- 
tunities for African students,” says 
Mrs. Sears. “Because of limited 
scholarship funds in small, private 
colleges, it is not often possible to 
give a full tuition scholarship plus 
room and board. Some of these 
schools, however, can provide the tui- 
tion scholarship.” 

This means that these tuition-schol- 
arship students must be responsible 
for meeting their own living expenses. 


Some are willing to perform chores 
for a family in exchange for board 
and room. Others can pay a small 
amount each week if they are lucky 
enough to secure part-time jobs and 
surmmer work. 

The Searses, parents of three chil- 
dren, have had Francis Mwihia of 
Kenya and his wife, Kathleen, living 
with them for over a year now. Mr. 
Mwihia has a tuition scholarship at 
Moravian College, where he is a soph- 
omore studying economics and busi- 
ness administration. 

We talked with Mr. Mwihia over 
the telephone. He told us in British- 
accented speech that his father, a 
Presbyterian minister, serves a parish 














of nine churches in a ninety-mile radi- 
us, traveling on foot or by bicycle. 

We asked how the family had fared 
during the Mau Mau terror. Francis 
Mwihia told us that Christians were 
persecuted and attacked; that his 
father was shot at close range but 
survived. At least five members of his 
father’s parish were killed during the 
crisis. 

Mrs. Mwihia was out when we 
called, but we learned that she is 
completing her high school education 
by attending evening school. During 
the day she works as an aide in the 
formula room of a Bethlehem hos- 
pital. 

When the Mwihias came to Ameri- 
ca they left an infant daughter in the 
care of the paternal grandmother. It 
will be a long time before Francis and 
Kathleen Mwihia see their child 
again. Mr. Mwihia intends to pursue 
two years of graduate work upon 
completion of his studies at Moravian. 
When he returns to Kenya, he plans 
to work with the department of the 
Kenya government concerned with 
setting up industries. 

“We are much happier in your 
country,” Francis Mwihia told us, 
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“now that we are living with an 
American family. We feel that we 
have friends; that we are getting a 
clearer picture of American life. 
Through Dr. and Mrs. Sears we meet 
other Americans in informal situa- 
tions—in their homes—where we can 
converse and exchange ideas.” 

According to the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1,959 students 
from African countries studied in 
America during the academic year 
1959-60. With the need for trained 
leadership in the newly independent 
African countries, even greater num- 
bers of African students are coming 
to our shores, frequently at tremen- 
dous personal sacrifice and hardship. 

As we put down the telephone on 
concluding our conversation with 
Francis Mwihia, we wondered if we 
really needed to convert that second 
floor spare room into a playroom for 
our children. 


Doing Peace 


The Social Education and Action 
Committee of the Synod of Michigan 
recently held a conference on “The 
Things That Make for Peace.” To this 
conference, the committee invited 
pastors and key laymen in the synod. 
Over fifty came. A theologian, a politi- 
cal analyst, and a politician gave the 
key addresses. Kellogg Center for 
Continuing Education, located on the 
campus of Michigan State University, 
furnished casual, comfortable sur- 
roundings that contributed to what 
one conferee called “a smashing suc- 
cess.” 

Peace conferences can be duds, and 
generally are duds because the con- 
ferees misconceive the nature of 
peace at the outset. The SE&A com- 
mittee in Michigan avoided that pos- 
sibility by bringing to the conference 
the kind of experts who know that 
peace is not pink gauze. The axiom 
on which the conference was founded 
could be stated like this: If you treat 
conferees like sensible, intelligent, 
baptized Christians, then they are re- 
lieved of the necessity of acting like 
féatherbrains, At this conference they 
acted like sensible, intelligent, bap- 
tized Christians. 

Dr. Joseph Haroutunian, Professor 
of Systematic ‘Theology at McCor- 
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mick Theological Seminary, led off by 
furnishing a wise and deceptively 
simple presentation of the Biblical 
understanding of the nature of peace. 
He insisted that peace must be seen 
as the gift of God’s favor (at great 
cost), and, simultaneously, that peace 
is done by people who understand 
themselves to be related to God by a 
covenant. 

Dr. Haroutunian enchanted the 
conference with his rapid-fire 
switches from ultrasophisticated the- 
ological analysis to social criticism, 
to propheteering, to practical mental 
health advice, then back to theologi- 
cal analysis. 

Thus begun, the conference next 
heard from Dr. Alfred Meyer, who 


serves as Professor of Political Science 
at Michigan State University and is 
an outstanding specialist on Russian 
government and politics. Dr. Meyer 
outlined the tensions which preoccu- 
py the world today: divided Ger- 
many, a cold war, and the revolution 
of the underdeveloped colored na- 
tions in Asia, Africa, and Latin Ameri- 
ca. His analysis, however, followed a 
pattern of unpredictable insights that 
had the conference first back on its 
heels, and, finally, reeling. His major 
assumption was that the ideological 
and military competition between the 
U.S.A. and Russia in the long run is 
not the important thing going on in 
the world today. The conflict between 
the giants, engaging in “reciprocal 
paranoia,” carried off with threats, 
gathering weapons, suspicion, and 
wild imaginings, occurs in a world 
that is “on the march against the rule 
of the white man, on the march 
against hunger, disease, and material 
poverty.” This revolution, the most 
sudden and thorough in world his- 
tory, according to Dr. Meyer be- 
tokens a world of “unprecedented to- 


getherness.” 

It calls politicians of the cold war, 
East and West, to do the unimagin- 
ably difficult job of refashioning for- 
eign policy in order to help our world- 
wide neighbors, instead of either 
bamboozling them or buying them off 
as military allies. 

Dr. Meyer’s speech kept the con- 
ferees talking throughout dinner, 
after which an attractive and persua- 
sive young politician, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Abernathy, led off the business of the 
evening by convincing almost every- 
body that the informed individual, 
leagued with other informed individ- 
uals, can take a part in reshaping 
American foreign policy to meet the 
demands of the 1960's. Mrs. Aber- 
nathy is the National Director of the 
Democratic National Committee’s 
Strategy for Peace operation. The 
conference did not discuss her central 
thesis. Instead, it entered into a pain- 
ful examination of the Christian's 
stance on the difficult problem of dis- 
armament. The conferees agonized 
about the absence of alternatives, and 
finally began to agree that unilateral 
disarmament, even, must be _ at- 
tempted rather than a continuance of 
the insane and unchristian arms race. 
No firm conclusions were reached, 
but the pain was real; none of the 
discussants went right off to sleep 
feeling that everything was well. 

Saturday morning was spent in 
practical discussion, following an- 
other theological briefing by Dr. 
Haroutunian. The discussion groups 
were joined by political figures from 
both parties. The groups turned their 
attention to what could be done local- 
ly. A final list of twenty-five or so 
things that make for peace ended up 
on the blackboard. They ranged from 
such specific items as encouraging the 
U.S.A. to disarm, unilaterally if neces- 
sary, to such general items as enter- 
ing into study and discussion groups. 

The Reverend Robert S. McComb, 
the SE&A committee chairman, main- 
spring of the conference’s operation, 
was delighted by the enthusiastic par- 
ticipation by the delegates. He had 
good reason to be enthusiastic. At 
least fifty Presbyterians in Michigan 
are far more aware than before they 
came of the “Things That Make for 
Peace.” 
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© NO AGE LIMIT 


Here’s good news for those of you who 
do not drink. Now, for the first time, 
you can get the newest and finest 
hospitalization coverage at an unbe- 
lievably low rate because the Gold 
Star Policy is offered to non-drinkers 
ONLY! Think of it! $100 weekly from 
the first day and for as long as you 
remain in the hospital! 

This money is paid to you in cash 
to be used for rent, food, hospital or 
doctor bills—anything you wish, and 
your policy can never be cancelled 
simply because you get old, or have 
too many claims. 

Every day, over 43,000 people 
enter our hospitals—32,000 of these 
for the first time. No one knows whose 

turn will be next, whether yours or 
mine. But we do know that a fall on 
the sidewalk or stairs in your home, 
| or some sudden illness could put you 
in the hospital for weeks or months, 
and could cost many hundreds or 
even thousands of dollars. 

If you do not drink and are carry- 
ing ordinary hospitalization insur- 
ance, you are, in reality, helping to 
pay for the accidents and hospital 
bills of those who do drink. This is 
an unfair penalty. 
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Outstanding Leaders Say: 


* NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION * NO WAITING PERIODS 


° NO SALESMEN 


LOW RATES FOR NON-DRINKERS 


Since we limit our membership to 
non-drinkers only, you save up to 
40% on comparable hospitalization. 
Any individual who does not drink, 
regardless of age, can apply for this 
new type of low-cost protection. 
Even if you are covered by another 
policy, the Gold Star Plan will sup- 
plement that coverage and pay in 
addition to your present policy. Be- 
cause it costs only pennies a day 
to have this wonderful protection 
against sickness and accidents, many 
of our members have insured their 
parents as well as themselves. There 
is no limit to the number of times 
you can collect. Full benefits go into 
effect the day your policy is issued. 
We invite you to compare these low 
rates and unusual benefits with any 
other similar hospitalization insur- 
ance. We know you will find that 
Gold Star offers the finest coverage 
for less money. 


COMPARE THESE LOW RATES 


This wonderful, generous protection 
costs only $4 a month for each adult, 
age 19 through 64, or $40 for twelve 
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full months. For each child under 19 
the rate is just $3 for a month’s pro- 
tection. 

And remember, with Gold Star, the 
NO-LIMIT hospital plan, there is no 
limit on how long you can stay in the 
hospital, no limit on the number of 
times you can collect (the company 
can never cancel your policy) , and no 
limit on age! 


SENIOR CITIZEN’S POLICY 
FOR PEOPLE OVER 65 


As you know, those over 65 frequently 
find it difficult to get hospitalization 
insurance. Not with Gold Star! Why 
should our elder citizens who need it 
most be denied this protection? Gold 
Star offers a special Senior Citizen’s 
Policy for people who are 65 or over, 
at a cost of only $6.00 per month, or 
$60.00 per year. This policy has iden- 
tically the same liberal benefits as the 
standard Gold Star $100 per week 
policy. 


WHY THIS GOLD STAR PLAN 
WAS FORMED 


The Gold Star Total Abstainer’s 
Policy was originated by De Moss 
Associates, who felt that folks who do 
not drink ought to be entitled to spe- 
cial protection at a special rate. This 
is the very first hospitalization policy 
ever designed for and sold only to 
total abstainers. World Mutual has 
underwritten this Gold Star Plan. 
They have been operating since 1920 
and now have satisfied policyholders 
in all 50 states, in Canada and in 
many foreign countries. 
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FRANK C. LauBacu, Internationally known authority on 
literacy; author, preacher and former missionary: “It 
seems to me that people who take good care of themselves 
should not be charged the same premium for insurance 
as those who are killing themselves by intemperance. 
This Gold Star Policy seems to be exactly what people 
who do not drink ought to have.” 


Dr. RALPH W. SOCKMAN, nationally known preacher 
and author: “I recently heard about the Gold Star Plan 
and think it is something that has been needed for a 
long time. It only seems fair and just that some such plan 
should be put in operation so that those who do not drink 
should not be penalized for those who do.” 


Dr. Dant&t A. POLING, noted Minister and Editor, Chris- 
tian Herald: “The advantages of a hospital plan which 
is available to non-drinkers only are obvious. The lower 
rate is made possible because you are not paying the bills 
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for the illnesses and accidents of those who use alcohol.” 
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MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


We'll mail your policy to your 
home. No salesman will call. in 
the privacy, of your own home, 
read the policy over. Examine it 
carefully. Have the policy 
checked by your lawyer, doctor, 
Christian friends or some 
trusted advisor. Make sure it 
phen exactly what we've told 

it does. Then;if you are not 
fatty satisfied, mail it back 
within 10 days, and we'll 
tony and cheerfully refund 

r money by ‘return gue ine 


to be completely satisfied. 
There is absol no’ risk and 
no iti 95 wi fr. 
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for Non-Drinkers ONLY! 


GOLD STAR BENEFITS 
GUARANTEED IN WRITING! 


Pays you $100 weekly while you are 
in the hospital in addition to any hos- 
pital insurance you may carry. 

Good in any accredited hospital any- 
where in the world (including mission- 
ary hospitals). 

Policy good in all 50 states! 
Enrollment still open in every state 
except Ohio, where existing policies 
continue in full effect. 

Guaranteed renewable (only YOU can 
cancel). 


Happy Policyholders Write: 


“Thank 
pay my 


ou so very much for the check to help 
ospital bi — r ts glad to have a pol- 
icy with people who feel are really inter- 
ested in thelr A. . BS, Thank you also 
for your kindly wishes as to my recovery.’ 

Mrs. Pearl E, Bates, Lake City, lowa 


“Thank you for the cash settlement of m: 


id yo 
with no questions asked. t heartily recommend 
this policy to any one. 


Mrs. Grace Giloy, Neilisville, Wisc. 

“Thank you very much for the check you sent 

so promptly in response to my claim. God bless 
you for your interest in us — people."’ 

. Frances E. Swartwout, Wimbledon, N.D. 


“I have been unfortunate in having to be in 
the hospital twice since I have had a policy 
with you. However, I have been very well 
pleased with the way you have settled my 
claim each time, A sincere thank you. 

Mary Frances King, Huntingtown, Md. 


I do appreciate eo chook and the good serv- 
oo rendered by yo om: y in our sickness. 
It was Py © a coincidence that Mrs. Diggins 
entered the hospital on the very day that our 
poser went into effect. I was very glad that I 

ad made application and had been accepted 
by your company because the check was really 
needed. Thanks again for all your considera- 
tion.” Mr. James B. Diggins, Flint, Mich. 


“I am most grateful for the hospitalization I 
received through the Moss service to non- 
drinkers. It was the only insurance I found 
covering my age of 86 years. rem before the 
ink was dry on the pas. 5 fell, cracked a 
bone in my leg received payment for 
every day I was in the noeree 

Mrs. Rochester, N.Y. 


“Thank you very much for the check I re- 
ceived for my recent surgery and 12 days in 
the hospital. I think your Gold Star policy a 
very fine one and have recommended it to sev- 
eral of my friends.’ 

iss Mary Helen Griggs, Ceres, Calif. 


No medical examination necessary. 
No age limit. 

immediate coverage; full benefits go 
into effect the day your policy is issued. 
There is no limit to the number of times 
you can collect. 

No waiting periods. Pays from very 
first day you enter the hospital. 

No policy or enrollment fees. 

Policy is mailed to your home. No 
salesman will call. 

All benefits are paid directly to you 
and can be used for rent, food, hos- 
pital, doctor bills—anything you wish. 
All claim checks sent air mail special 
delivery. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 
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| 
ADDITIONAL GOLD STAR BENEFITS | 
Pays $2,000 cash for accidental death. | 
Pays $2,000 cash for loss of one hand, one | 
foot or sight of one eye. | 
Pays $6,000 cash for loss of both hands, | 
both feet, and sight of both eyes. | 
Pays DOUBLE these amounts (up to | 
$12,000) for specified travel accidents. 
Only Conditions Not Covered | 

The only conditions this policy does not cover are: | 
pregnancy; any act of war; pre- —s conditions; or | 
| 

| 

| 


hospitalization caused by use of alcoholic beverages 
or narcotics. Everything else !S covered. 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO: X 


an Fill out application at right. 
2] Enclose in an envelope with 
your first payment. 
Mail to DeMoss Associates, Inc. 
Valley Forge, Pa. 


YOU WILL RECEIVE YOUR GOLD STAR POLICY 4 
PROMPTLY BY MAIL. NO SALESMAN WILL CALL. ; 





c---------- 


Bank reference: Peoples National Bank 


~ APPLICATION TO “PL2i 


World Mutual Health & Accident een Co. of Penna. 


My name is _— 
Street or RD + 
City State 
Date of Birth: Month Day 
My occupation is 
My beneficiary is 
| also hereby apply for coverage for the members of my family listed below: 

DATE OF BIRTH AGE RELATIONSHIP BENEFICIARY 














Year 





























Have you or any “member above listed been ‘disabled by either accident or iliness or have 
you or they had medica! advice or treatment or have you or the ey advised to have a 
Surgical operation in the last five years? Yes [) Cc 

If so, give details stating cause, date, name and address of “attending physician and 
whether fully recovered... E> 








i hereby certify that neither | nor any member above listed uses alcoholic beverages and | 
hereby apply to the World Mutual Health and Accident Ins. Co. of Penna. for a policy based 
on. the understanding that the policy applied for does not cover conditions originating prior 
to the date of insurance, and that the policy is issued solely and entirely in reliance upon 
the written answers to the foregoing questions. 


as ok aces va buen Signed: x 


GEN. APP.——359R60 





IF YOU PAY 
MONTHLY | am enclosing the 
amount specified on 
the left for each per- 
son to be covered, 
with the understand- 
ing that | can return 
my policy within 10 
days if | am not com- 
pletely satisfied with 
it, and my entire pre- 
mium will be prompt- 
ly refunded. 


HERE 
ARE 
THE 
LOW 


| GOLD 
| STAR 


RATES 
































MAIL TH 
APPLICATION 


| wigs | DE MOSS ASSOCIATES INC. “Fat! 


— 





Cuban Church 


Continues Operations 


The work of the United Presbyterian 
Church in Cuba “will not be substantially 
affected” by the recent rupture of diplo- 
matic relations between the United States 
and Cuba, according to Dr. Kenneth G. 
Neigh, General Secretary of the Board of 
National Missions. The complete text of 
Dr. Neigh’s statement, issued three days 
after the severing of governmental rela- 
tions, follows: 

“Because of the concern United Pres- 
byterians may have for the work of the 
Church in Cuba in the light of the recent 
breaking of diplomatic relations with that 
country, it seems advisable to reiterate 
certain facts about the work the Church 
does in Cuba through the Board of Na- 
tional Missions. _ 

“First, it should be stated that the na- 
ture of this work has never been deter- 
mined by the character of any political 
regime, past or present. 

“Second, it should be noted that the 
Church in Cuba is a Cuban Church, di- 
rected by Cuban leaders, which means 
that its work will not be substantially af- 
fected by relationships between the gov- 
ernments of the United States and Cuba. 
United Presbyterian work in Cuba, un- 
like that of a number of denominations, 
is not dependent upon the leadership of 
missionaries from the United States. The 
only North Americans in a mission staff 
of about 200 are three teachers. 

“We do not expect that the rupture of 
diplomatic relationships will interfere 
with the financial aid extended through 
the Board of National Missions. These 
funds augment the money that Cuban 
Presbyterians raise. Last year Cuban 
churches contributed about $98,000 to- 
ward the mission on the island; this sum 
underwrites much of the United Presby- 
terian program there. In addition, the 
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Presbytery of Cuba launched a five-year 
plan that includes a $25,000-a-year step- 
up in Cuban giving among its goals. 

“Now, as always, the purpose of the 
Church’s mission work in Cuba, and else- 
where, remains the same: to extend the 
gospel of Christ in all its fullness, and his 
service in all its implications. 

“Now, more than ever, Cuban church- 
men need our support and our prayers.” 


Reactions to Blake 
Proposal Go On 


Praise, disapproval, comments, and 
questions continued in reaction to the 
proposed union of The United Presbyte- 
rian Church, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the United Church of Christ, and 
The Methodist Church. Eugene Carson 
Blake, Stated Clerk of The United Pres- 
byterian Church, who made the proposal 
in December, has tabulated the letters 
and telegrams which he has received 
about the suggestion. 

As of early January Dr. Blake had re- 
ceived 145 letters and twelve telegrams. 
“Of this total,” he reports, “there were 
seventy letters and eleven telegrams of 
heartiest approval. Only ten letters and 
one telegram voiced disapproval; none of 
these came from United Presbyterians. 

“Twenty-eight people wrote letters 
which expressed reservations or asked 
questions. Thirty-seven of the letters 
failed to express balanced views, and 
would perhaps be classified as “crack- 
pot.’” 

Additional individual churchmen ex- 
pressed their views in public statements 
(see P.L., January 15). Charles P. Taft, 
prominent Episcopalian layman and for- 
mer president of the Federal Council of 
Churches, said he had no major objection 
to the plan but feared that many laymen 
preferred a diversity in forms of worship 
to the uniform liturgy which he felt might 


result" from an amalgamation. He ex- 
pressed a preference for the unity-in-di- 
versity approach of the World Council 
of Churches, 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, pastor of 
the Marble Collegiate Church in New 
York, citing a magazine article by Bishop 
James Pike which saw Christianity de- 
clining, asked, “What good will it do to 
merge weakness and decadence? It only 
makes for bigger weakness and deca- 
dence.” 

Mr. Peter Day, editor of The Living 
Church (Episcopalian), wrote in his 
magazine, “If the evident breadth and 
vision of Dr. Blake’s proposal is mirrored 
by others... we must confess that we 
could grow enthusiastic about the possi- 
bilities of a Reformed and Catholic 
Church in the United States. Far from 
being a repudiation of Anglican princi- 
ples, such a Church might represent a 
real fruition of the things for which the 
Catholic leaders of the past fought and 
suffered and prayed.” 

On the other hand an unofficial or- 
ganization of Episcopalians, the Ameri- 
can Church Union, said that the Blake 
proposal “leads only down a dead-end 
street.” Such a proposed union, the exec- 
utive board of this group said, was “er- 
roneous and unacceptable because it is 
based on the assumption that the Epis- 
copal Church is but one of many Protes- 
tant denominations in the U.S. ... the 
proposal indicates that sacrifice of essen- 
tial principle is demanded only of Epis- 
copalians.” 


Southern Presbyterians 
Mark 100th Year 


Nearly 4,000 congregations of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. (South- 
ern) held dedication services on January 
1 marking the start of the denomination’s 
second century and launching a three- 
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The 350th anniversary of the King James Version of the Bible is being observed this year. Portrayed here is the historic Hampton 


Court Conference in 1604 at which bishops of the Church of England and Puritan leaders mapped plans for a new translation of 
the Bible into English. Completed in 1611, the Authorized Version, more popularly known as the King James Version, has long been 
endeared to millions because of its literary beauty. This scene is from an American Bible Society film, How Our Bible Came to Us. 





month “Mission to the Nation” evangel- 
ism program. 

Some 900,000 Southern Presbyterians 
were asked to attend morning worship 
and engage in an act of dedication and 
commitment to the main task of the 
Church—“making Christ known to others 
as Savior and Lord.” 

Theme for the centennial year is “Our 
Heritage and Mission,” with churches’ 
efforts being directed to “the Mission of 
Friendship, the Mission of Christian Ac- 
tion, and the Mission of Proclamation.” 

Two-year preparations for this evan- 
gelistic program were highlighted last 
October by ninety “cavalcades” in major 
cities across the South at which some 
150,000 Presbyterians received training 
for evangelistic teamwork. The evangel- 
istic program will culminate on Easter 
Sunday, following special services in 
each local church. 

Meanwhile, 1,125 Presbyterian college 
and seminary students and seventy-five 
leaders from fifteen states and thirty for- 
eign countries recently attended a youth 
convention on the World Mission of the 
Church in Dallas, Texas. The convention 
considered such problems as racial ten- 
sions, survival in a nuclear age, popula- 
tion explosions, and the Congo crisis. 
“Commitment Amid Conflict” was the 
theme of the meeting. 

A group of Negro and white stu- 
dents participating in the seminar on ra- 
cial tensions protested segregated living 
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arrangements for the five-day meeting. 
In resolutions, the group expressed “re- 
grets” that all delegates could not be 
housed together at the hotel headquar- 
ters. Negro delegates were housed at 
Southern Methodist University along 
with some of the white students. The 
bulk of the delegates were housed in the 
hotel. 

Dr. Albert C. Winn, of the Presbyte- 
rian Seminary in Louisville, Kentucky, 
and chairman of the seminar group 
which drafted the resolutions, empha- 
sized that the statements had come 
entirely from the students. “These stu- 
dents are not agitating or seeking to cre- 
ate trouble,” Dr. Winn said. “They are 
simply trying to give voice to conscience 
in this matter, They discussed the whole 
problem sanely and maturely with a min- 
imum of emotion.” 

Convention arrangement officials ex- 
plained that the housing provisions were 
not desirable, but were the best avail- 
able for the specified time of the conven- 
tion. 


U.S. Money for 
Religion Studies 


Federal grants for the graduate study 
of religion in fields ranging from Bud- 
dhism and the history of Islam to con- 
temporary Christian thought have been 
announced by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. These awards, made under Title 





Four of the National Defense Education 


Act, are designed to help institutions 
strengthen their graduate programs in 
order to prepare more young men and 
women for teaching in colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The University of Wisconsin, aided 
by one of the fellowship programs, is 
launching the first program in the United 
States for graduate study of the Buddhist 
religion. A program of Near Eastern and 
Judaic studies will be helped by fellow- 
ships to be awarded by Brandeis Univer- 
sity in Waltham, Massachusetts. Chris- 
tian ethics and church history will be the 
subject of a Federally-supported fellow- 
ship program at Duke University (Meth- 
odist-related) in Durham, North Caro- 
lina. 

Other institutions receiving fellow- 
ship aid for programs in religion include: 
the State University of Iowa, Brown Uni- 
versity, Claremont Graduate School 
(Congregational Christian), and the 
Eastman School of Music. In addition, 
two Roman Catholic universities, Notre 
Dame and Marquette, and Methodist-af- 
filiated Emory University, received 
grants for the teaching of philosophy. 

Two programs which were criticized 
by advocates of Church-State separation 
in previous years, one at Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary and the other at Emory, 
have not been renewed, because the in- 
stitutions themselves have made no fur- 
ther application, it was disclosed. 


The abode of some three hundred American refugee families, ‘‘Tent City,’’ Tennes- 
see, is focus of controversy on reasons for eviction of Negro families from homes. 


THEIR CRIME WAS VOTING 


A special report by J. Metz Routins, Jr. 


The Reverend J. Metz Rollins, Jr., a 
United Presbyterian minister, is a Staff 
Representative of the Department of 
Church and Society of the Board of 
Christian Education. Mr. Rollins recently 
visited “Tent City” in West Tennessee, 
and talked with many of the people liv- 
ing there. Following is Mr. Rollins’ re- 


port. —THE EDITORS 


AYETTE County is in West Tennessee, 

located about fifty miles southeast of 
Memphis. It is a sparsely settled area of 
small farms and often unproductive cot- 
ton. patches. Fayette County received 
nationwide attention when many Ne- 
groes registered and subsequently voted 
in local and state elections for the first 
time since reconstruction days. As a re- 
sult of this, some three hundred or more 
Negro families, mostly tenant farmers, 
have been subject to an economic boy- 
cott. Those who registered and voted 
have been refused credit; they are unable 
to secure crop loans, and they are not 
allowed to purchase food and clothing 
from local merchants, The economic 
squeeze which began in the spring of 
1960 culminated in a wave of eviction 
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notices once the fall harvest was com- 
pleted. 

Local white landlords say that the 
evictions are necessary because mech- 
anization is displacing the tenant farmer. 
Mr. John McFerren, Negro landowner 
and president of the Fayette County 
Civic and Welfare League, which spear- 
headed the voter registration drive, con- 
tends that “more than 300 Negro share- 
croppers and tenant farmers have been 
served eviction papers because they are 
registered voters.” Faced with the prob- 
lems of families that had no place to go 
once they were evicted, McFerren’s 
group began the erection of tents on the 
two-hundred-acre farm of Mr. Shepherd 
Towles, another Negro landowner in the 
county. 

On December 22, six families moved 
into the first seven tents erected. They 
are army-surplus tents purchased with 
funds donated by concerned persons and 
organizations from all over the nation. 
“Tent City,” as it is now called by its in- 
habitants, is located about three miles 
south of Somerville, the county seat, on 
old Macon Road, Every day new tents 
are erected as the families move in with 
their meager possessions, At this writing, 





some sixty-eight persons, including about 
fifty children, live in “Tent City.” What 
follows is a profile on one of the inhabi- 
tants. 


ECEMBER 29 was a cold, rainy day in 
Fayette County, Tennessee. The 
sky was leadened; the cold rain pelted 
ceaselessly. “Tent City” was a sea of 
mud, Water and mud slowed my prog- 
ress as I made my way toward the last 
tent in the first row. Standing outside 
this tent was a dark, spare middle-aged 
Negro woman with a hoe in her hands, 
digging a run-off trench in order to drain 
some of the water which surrounded her 
new home. Her efforts were easy and 
rhythmic, revealing her many years of 
toil on the land. She paused in her labor 
as I greeted her and sought to establish 
myself on rough-hewn planks that served 
as a porch to her tent. To my greetings 
she replied, “Good morning! I ain’t got 
no right to complain,” revealing the soft 
drawl typical of West Tennessee. (To 
spare her or others possible embarrass- 
ment, I shall not name her or persons of 
whom she spoke.) 

Willing to break the monotony of her 
toil, she talked of her life and what the 
eviction meant to her personally. “I'm 
fifty-eight years old and been on the 
Westend place [not the real name of the 
estate] for thirty-eight years. Worked 
hard all my life. Been a widow more than 
ten years. Got two children and three 
grandchildren with me. I knew that man 
what got shot through the arm early this 
morning. [This was in reference to an 
early morning incident where a Negro of 
Fayette County was shot by a high-pow- 
ered rifle from a car about 12:30 a.m.] 
Just thankful to the Good Lord that the 
bullet didn’t hit him in the head and kill 
him.” 

Pausing a moment, she looked away 
and said in a sad, low voice, “Why them 
folks want to be mean like that? We ain't 
never done a blessed thing to them. All 
we ever done is worked hard, got little or 
nothing for it, and this is the way they 
treated us. I tell you it ain’t right, and 
God ain’t gonna let them get away with 
it all the time.” 

I then asked her what led to her evic- 
tion. Was it really because she registered 
and voted? “Yes, sir, warn’t nothing else 
but that. I worked at the Westend place 
all these years and ain’t never had no 
trouble before. Heard folks talk about 
registering and voting. Didn’t mean 
much. Ain’t never voted before. Didn't 
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allow Negroes to vote in this county. 
Then my daughter read me from the pa- 
per about the civil rights law what would 
help us vote. Stayed away from the white 
folks up to the house. Didn’t have no 
trouble till I voted last August and my 


didn’t get it up till the next day. Wasn't 
cold, though. We slept all right.” 

The inevitable question came up then: 
“What kind of Christmas did you have?” 
I asked. “Wasn’t much different from 
other days. Didn’t have no toys for the 
children. But we had enough tc eat. We 
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of the time we was in debt. Some-time 
they say we owe four hundred or some 
time most near a thousand. Didn't keep 
no figures of my own. They kept the 
books. I didn’t never question or give 
them no sass about what they said I 
owed. Just kept on working hard, Been 





y in picture got in the paper. Later a man 

The from the house come down with the clip- | got warm clothes. I just thank the good working hard all my life, and now I been 
lted ping and say, “What you mean doing Lord that I am alive.” Warming to her put off the land. Ain’t got nothing to 

1 of this?’ I told him I wasn’t doing nothing _ subject, her eyes flashing, she said: “God _ show for it but these things you see and 

rog- wrong. Can’t take all our rights away. _ is here, right round this tent. You know, these” (she put the hoe aside to reveal 
last He walked away mad. Didn’t hear no Mister, trouble drive you to the Lord. her calloused, work-gnarled hands). 

side more until after the crop was in. Come Course I ain’t been far from him since I For a woman for whom the eviction 

ged down to tell us we got to get off the place. made a promise over forty years ago. I meant the destroying of the whole fabric 

ids, I say where I going. Been here thirty- knowed trouble all my life, and he ain’t of her way of life, the question of the 

-ain eight years, don’t know no other place. _ never let me down, and he ain’t gonna do _future is an important one. What would 
her Remind him when his father died twen- __ it now.” she do? “I tell you, Mister, I don’t rightly 

ind ty-five years ago, he promised us would Listening to this kind of testimony, I know. White men come early this morn- 
of never have to leave the place. All he say, felt my own depressed spirits lifting, and ing offering jobs in Ripley, Tennessee, 

bor we had to go. So we come up two days __I thanked her for her faith and indomi- and down in Arkansas somewhere. Who 
ish before Christmas.” table spirit. Time was rapidly passing, wants to go to Ripley, Tennessee, or Ar- 
od When I had been in Tent City on the and I had to bring my interview to a_ kansas? This is my home right here. 
gs 23rd and talked to this woman, the tent close. There were two other questions _ I tell you it ain’t right to make folks leave 
ot assigned her didn’t have a stove, andthat burning in my own mind. Had she ever the only place they ever knowed as 
oft day the temperature was about eighteen during these thirty-eight years had any home.” 

To degrees, with a bitter wind blowing cash money? “Some years when the cot- It was time to leave. I assured her of 
am across the bleak countryside. I asked if ton was good I got fifty dollars or hun- _ the real concern of people about her situ- 
of she had heat that night. “No, sir, they dred dollars after we paid off what the ation. For this she was grateful. As I took 

was right’ busy round here, and they people at the house said we owed. Most _ leave, she began to work once more, talk- 
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: receive an income besides! 

f See for yourself... Send for FREE Booklet 

] These plans offer an ideal solution for those who need income from their capital during 
. their lifetime, but who also desire to help advance the cause of the Church, 


Under each plan you can establish a fund with the Foundation and receive a 
greater income return than you could otherwise obtain. Our government encourages 
support of the Church and therefore allows generous gift deductions. 


Select the Plan that Suits You Best 
1. A REGULAR LIFE INCOME PLAN: Contains interesting growth possibilities in a balanced, mutual 
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tes: Mane tos dition . 2. A TAX FREE LIFE INCOME PLAN: Investment in high-grade state or municipal bonds with ad- 
; i vantageous income yields. 


savings 


3. AN ANNUITY PLAN: Pays a guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depending on age. Safe, 
regular payments. 

All three plans have worthwhile tax advantages. As a donor to the Foundation you can deduct 
from your adjusted gross income the year your fund is established’as much as 30% for income 
tax purposes. If appreciated securities or other property are given, there may be savings in the 
capital gains tax. Also, under these 3 plans your fund will decrease your estate and inheritance 
taxes. Most important is the satisfaction of establishing a permanent fund in your name with 
resources — God has entrusted to you to advance the program of the Church—the greatest 
cause on earth. 
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UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 
| would like to know more about your 3 attractive plans. 
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SCHULMERICH 


Give Your Church 


THIS 
MEMORIAL 
ABOVE ALL! 





A Ringing Tribute! 

Loving! 
Living! 

Lasting! 





Memorial Bells by 
Schulmerich!® What a 
uniquely wonderful way to 
remember a loved one! 

And surely your church would 
appreciate receiving these 
pure-toned Schulmerich bells 
as a “living” reminder, too. 
Asa gift from you... 

in your own name. . 

while you are here to give! 
Appropriate plaque, 

if desired. Inexpensive! Write 
for information and brochure. 





CARILLONS, INC. 
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NEWS 


ing to herself, “It just ain’t right! It just 
ain't right!” I agreed. In this country of 
ours where certain rights belong to every 
citizen, “it just ain’t right” for folks to 
suffer because they affirmed their citizen- 
ship by registering and voting. 


British Guiana Schools 
Focus of Religious Tension 


A battle for the control of the schools 
of British Guiana looms as a result of gov- 
ernment plans to take over the direction 
of all schools, including those up to now 
administered by church groups. Most of 
the 300 primary schools in the colony, 
which is located on the northeastern 
coast of South America and comprises 
about half a million people of varied ra- 
cial and religious strains, were founded 
by Christian communities. Some of the 
buildings were put up with public funds, 
and on public property. 

Belram Singh Rai, Minister of Educa- 
tion, who is proposing the change in 
school control, says that teachers will be 
appointed to the schools by the govern- 
ment only after the approval of the de- 


nomination, and that religious education 
will continue to be given in the schools 
by teachers of the same religious beliefs 
as the pupils, Nevertheless, Christian 
groups, both Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant, have protested the proposed take- 
over, fearing especially the loss of 
autonomy by religious groups in the ap- 
pointment of teachers. Protestants in the 
colony number around 150,000, and 
there are about half that many Roman 
Catholics. 


Spanish Cardinal 
Protests Labor Policy 


The possibility that things may not be 
altogether rosy in the relations between 
the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Franco government in Spain emerged 
recently. The top Roman Catholic eccle- 
siastic, Enrique Cardinal Pla y Deniel, 
Archbishop of Toledo and Primate of 
Spain, is said to have written a letter to 
Jose Solis Ruiz, head of the government 
labor movement, complaining that the 
Catholic Action Workers’ Brotherhoods 
were being badly treated in Spain. Ab 
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Tomatoes, pineapples, melons, and other products are brought to market by work- 
ers from the Brazilian agricultural project started with Church World Service 
funds less than three years ago in South America’s largest underdeveloped region. 
Produce is sold in Fortaleza, capital of Ceara state. With subsequent help from the 
World Council of Churches, and from United States and United Nations technical 
assistance, 115 families formerly poverty-stricken are being lifted above survival 
toward self-support and a better tomorrow. Aiding this project will be the One Great 
Hour of Sharing offering (March 12, 1961), which supports projects in many areas of 





the world with special needs. 
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though small, these Brotherhoods include 
separate groups for men and women and 
for teen-agers. 

Pointing out that Spain and the Vati- 
can have a “model concordat,” the Car- 
dinal went on to protest that the leaders 
of the Catholic labor group “are har- 
assed by the police; they are fined for 
what they say—or even for what they do 
not say—and sometimes in the very pres- 
ence of their bishops.” 

Although the letter has not been made 
public, its contents have become known 
to informed observers, some of whom 
have interpreted it as the beginning of a 
firm, if moderate, stand by the Church 
against the government. One leading op- 
ponent of the Franco regime character- 
ized the Cardinal's letter as “the most 
important political event here in twenty 
years.” 

It is expected that one result of the 
Cardinal’s letter may be consultations 
between government leaders and the 
Catholic Brotherhoods in an effort to iron 
out disagreements between the Church 
and the State. 


Charles Malik Joins 
American University Faculty 


Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon, former 
president of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations and one of the world’s 
best-known Christian statesmen, has 
been appointed a professor in the School 
of International Service of Methodist-re- 
lated American University in Washing- 
ton, D.C. He will also lecture in the de- 
partments of religion and philosophy. 

The United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A., through its Board of Christian 
Education and its Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations, is assist- 
ing financially in the arrangements for 
Dr. Malik’s appointment, Dean Ernest 
Griffiths of the American University 
School of International Service disclosed. 
The Reverend Rodney A. Sundberg, the 
Presbyterian Commission’s secretary for 
the Middle East, noted that Dr. Malik’s 
appointment had “national and interna- 
tional significance of major importance.” 

In the first of the Lutheran 
Standard, magazine of the new American 
Lutheran Church, Dr. Malik wrote of one 
of his major interests, church unity. 

“The Church was one,” he wrote, “in 
a deep and perhaps unique sense of the 
term until 1054, and then a split occurred 
between East and West, followed by 
other splits five centuries later. I believe 
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this splintering is clearly the result of 
human sin,” he added. “Much of the ran- 
cor and resentment of those days has dis- 
appeared, and conditions, both external 
and internal to the Church, are so matur- 
ing that Christians everywhere are be- 
ginning to wonder whether the disunity 
that has prevailed need go on indefinitely 
or whether the time may have come to 
seek the original unity of the body of 
Christ. . . .” 


Statesmen, Churchmen 
Attend Communion 


More than 700 persons, including the 
outgoing President and Vice-President of 
the United States, and other national 
governmental dignitaries, attended the 
14th annual Service of Intercession and 
Holy Communion in the National Presby- 
terian Church, Washington, D.C., mark- 
ing the convening of Congress on January 
3. 

The Communion service, which is 
sponsored jointly by The United Presby- 
terian Church and the National Capital 
Area Council of Churches, was presided 
over by the Reverend Herman L. Turner, 
Moderator of The United Presbyterian 
Church’s General Assembly. 

The Reverend Dr. Edward L. R. El- 
son, minister of the National Church, 
asked in his pastoral prayer that God pro- 
tect our nation “from enemies from with- 
out and from infidelity or unworthiness 
within.” 

He prayed also for the well-being of 
the President, and thanked God “for the 
labors of the Chief Executive of this land, 
who with high purpose and spiritual ded- 
ication has been a servant of this people.” 

Also, Dr. Elson prayed that God grant 
President-elect Kennedy “high vision, 
soundness of judgment, moral courage, 
and a sanctified stewardship of office, 
that he may be the servant of Thy pur- 
poses upon the earth.” 

Prayers were offered for the members 
of Congress, for all in authority in the na- 
tion, and for the Holy Catholic Church. 

Others taking part in the service in ad- 
dition to Drs. Turner and Elson were: 
Dr. Marion A. Boggs, Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S. (Southern); Dr. Eu- 
gene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of The 
United Presbyterian Church; Dr. Fred- 
erick Brown Harris, Senate chaplain; and 
Dr. Clarence T. Nelson, president of the 
National Capital Area Council of 
Churches. 








Pay YOU Dividends 


You can't get elsewhere 


PRESBYTERIAN 


ANNUITIES 








You get many “extras” when you buy 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES. 

You get liberal cash returns regularly, 
as well as important income tax savings; 
and valuable “extra” dividends in con- 
fidence in the future because of the 
safety of your money, the guaranteed 
income for life, the feeling of independ- 
ence and security, which a PResBy- 
TERIAN ANNUITY can give you. 

But the greatest “dividend” comes 
from the feeling that while you are us- 
ing your money to such practical bene- 
fit to yourself, it is at the same time 
helping most effectively to proclaim the 
Gospel everywhere, now and in the 
future. 

Thousands of Presbyterians like your- 
self are today enjoying these benefits, 
and living longer, happier lives, with 
freedom from investment worries, 
through their participation in this an- 
nuity plan. 


ALL THIS WITH 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
Guaranteed income for life up te 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 
Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
Or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


Proven security—no worry—no risk. 
a ae fees—no medical examination—no age 
imit. 





income never varies, never misses—hbacked by 
70 years of investment experience. 
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475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y 
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NEWS 


Following the worship service, the 
President personally greeted the Moder- 
ators, officiating elders, and members of 
the Department of Chaplains and Serv- 
ice Personnel of The United Presbyterian 
Church who were guests at the service. 

Moderator Turner expressed grati- 
tude to Mr. Eisenhower on behalf of all 
Presbyterians for the Christian leader- 
ship he has given to the nation during 
his two-term administration. 

The President responded to what he 
termed the overgenerous words of Dr. 
Turner by affirming that whatever he had 
done in his administration and otherwise 
had been through love of country and 
for whatever he thought would be good 
for the nation. 

He added that if his actions as Presi- 
dent have found favor with God, he was 
gratified. 

Mr. Eisenhower concluded by saying 
that it was his intention to do whatever 
he could as a private citizen for the wel- 
fare of the country. 

—F rank H. HEINZE 


Muslims Adopt Mission Book 


The Minister of Education in predom- 
inantly Muslim Northern Nigeria has 
publicly endorsed a new handbook for 
school managers produced by the Sudan 


Interior Mission. Protestant leaders have 
greeted the endorsement as an indication 
of the government’s confidence in the 
Protestant mission schools, which are re- 
sponsible for 35 per cent of the education 
of the region’s eighteen million people. 


Delinquency Increase 
Rate Drops 


Although the number of juvenile de- 
linquency cases handled by U.S. courts 
rose to a new record in 1959 for the elev- 
enth consecutive year, government offi- 
cials took some comfort in the fact that 
the increase was the smallest registered 
during the period. 

The Children’s Bureau of the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, in compiling the report, pointed out 
that the increase of 2 per cent in juvenile 
court cases was less than the estimated 
5 per cent increase in the population of 
the juvenile court age bracket, ten to sev- 
enteen years, 


Atlanta Pastor Hits 
Klan from Pulpit 


Dr. Harry A. Fifield, one of Atlanta’s 
leading Presbyterian (U.S.) ministers, 








The Cleveland Museum of Art, already the repository of a notable collection of reli- 
gious art (see P.L., December 15, 1960), announces accession of “The Holy House of 
Nazareth” by Francisco de Zurbaran, seventeenth-century Spanish artist. The large 
painting, 65 by 85 inches, is noteworthy for luminous whites and strong colors. The 
young Christ has pricked a finger on a crown of thorns. The Virgin looks on in quiet 
resignation, Painting was procured through the Leonard C. Hanna, Jr., bequest. 
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blasted the Ku Klux Klan from his pulpit, 

Pastor of First Presbyterian Church 
(Southern), Dr. Fifield said in a sermon 
that the Klan “lied blasphemously” when 
it recently “shouted its hate for Jews, 
Catholics, and Negroes and then claimed 
its loyalty to God.” He referred to a 
masked meeting the Klan recently staged 
in a downtown hotel. 

“We try to separate religious respon- 
sibility and our obligations to our fellow 
man,” he said, “but the evils of man’s so- 
ciety are sins against God.” The minister 
quoted the First Epistle of John (4:20 
KJV), “If a man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar.” 


WCC Aids White 
Russian Refugees 


A group of eighty-two aged White 
Russian Orthodox refugees, many of 
them ill or physically handicapped, ar- 
rived in Geneva recently from Hong 
Kong under World Council of Churches 
auspices. They will go to various homes 
in Switzerland and other countries of 
western Europe, where they will be 
cared for by the churches for the rest of 
their lives. 

Transportation for the group was 
made possible by a gift to the office of 
the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees by the national Danish Ref- 
ugee Committee. 

About twenty of the group will remain 
in Switzerland, in homes operated by 
HEKS, the relief agency of the Swiss 
Protestant Churches. Others will go to 
church-supported homes in France, Bel- 
gium, Great Britain, and the Nether- 
lands. 

During the past four years the World 
Council has helped bring close to 500 
aged White Russian refugees from Hong 
Kong to homes in Europe. 


Men To Meet in 
Five Cities 

Men of The United Presbyterian 
Church will forgather in five major cities 
this year to plan their 1961 activities. 
The National Council of United Presby- 
terian Men has scheduled area meetings 
in New York, February 17-19; in Sacra- 
mento, February 24-26; in Wichita, 
March 3-5; and in Pittsburgh, March 
10-12. The thirteenth annual meeting of 
the national organization, at which offi- 
cers will be elected for the new year, will 
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be held in Chicago, March 17-19. 

The unified theme of the meetings, 
taken from John 3:16, is “God so loved. 

. He gave.” Speakers for the first meet- 
ing, to be held in the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, New York, will include: James H. 
Robinson, pastor of the United Presby- 
terian Church of the Master, New York 
City; Clarence McGuire, Kansas City, 
Missouri, businessman, treasurer and 
former president of NCUPM; Kenneth 
G. Neigh, General Secretary, Board of 
National Missions; Robert H. Stephens, 
pastor of Central Presbyterian Church in 
Summit, New Jersey, member of the 
Board of National Missions, and chair- 
man of the Commission on Evangelism; 
Herman L. Turner, Moderator of the 
172nd General Assembly and pastor of 
the Covenant Presbyterian Church, At- 
lanta, Georgia; Will W. Orr, president of 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania; John C. Smith, General 
Secretary, Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations; Edward L. R. E]- 
son, pastor of the National Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D.C. 

Although plans for later meetings in 
other parts of the country are not yet 
complete, the programs—as in former 
years—will be similar, and many of the 
speakers will appear in all five cities. 


Muncie Ministers 
Query Restaurants 


The Ministerial Association of Muncie, 
Indiana, recently sent a questionnaire to 
community eating places, asking their 
policy in serving people of different 
races. With a copy of its letter sent to 
those establishments was appended a 
list of thirty-seven local eating places 
known to offer the same services to all. 

“We are sure there are others we do 
not know about,” the committee added, 
and asked the restaurants, if they wanted 
to be listed as “eating establishments that 
serve persons without regard to color,” 
to notify the committee’s chairman. 
“Both ministers and foreign students 
have been embarrassed at some restau- 
rants,” the committee’s letter explained. 

The committee noted that of the estab- 
lishments which responded, some said 
they welcomed all because of their belief 
in the American principle of equality. 
Others said they would like to have all 
Muncie’s 6,000 Negro people as cus- 
tomers, and still others did not want to 
break the state law by refusing service on 
the basis of color. ° 
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winner of the Gold Ribbon for yeast 
baking at the Inter-State Fair. ‘Now I 
hope you'll try my winning recipe. But 


be sure to use Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast. It’s so fast rising and easy to use 


your baking’s bound to turn out well.” 
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CINNAMON COFFEECAKE 


‘“ 


¥% cup milk 
4 cup sugar 
Y4 teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons shortening 
1 package Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast 


Scald milk, add % cup sugar, salt and 
shortening; cool to lukewarm. Dissolve 
yeast in very warm water. Add milk mix- 
ture and beaten eggs. Gradually beat in 
enough flour to make soft dough. Knead 
lightly, about 10 min. Place in greased bowl. 
Brush tor with soft shortening. Cover; let 
rise in warm place, free from draft, until 
double in bulk, about 1 hour. When light, 
punch down; divide into 2 portions. Roll 
each into 8 x 5-inch rectangle; cut into 
strips 1 x 8 inches. Shape each strip by 
hand to form rope. Pinch ends together to 
form one long rope. Coil into well-greased 
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Gold Ribbon Winner at Inter-State Fair 
gives you her recipe for 


Cinnamon Coffeecake 


“T read about the contest in our newspaper... 
and it certainly was good news for me!” says 
Mrs. David Hanna of Coffeyville, Kansas, 








4 cup very warm water 
1 egg, beaten 
3, cups sifted flour 
4 cup Fleischmann’s Margarine, melted 
% cup sugar 
1 tablespoon cinnamon | 
8- or 9-inch layer cake pan, turning to twist, 
starting at outside and coiling toward 
center of pan. Brush with melted margarine. 
Sprinkle with sugar-cinnamon mix. Cover; 
let rise in warm place until doubled, about 
1 hour. Bake at. 375°F. (mod.) for 25 
minutes. Makes 2 cakes. 
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World Tours 

Two exciting, economical around-the-world 
tours. 16 countries: Japan, HOLY LAND, 
Formosa, Philippines, Cambodia, India, 
RUSSIA, Europe, Egypt, etc. July 16-Sept. 1. 
Includes sightseeing. Also lectures, inter- 
views, and conferences. In the past, confer- 
ences with the following have been in our 
program: Nehru, Chiang Kai-shek, Mac- 
Arthur, Prime Minister Surawardy, Kagawa, 
Vice-President Radhadrishnana, U.S. Am- 
bassador Ellsworth Bunker, etc. No other 
tour can offer what we do. Get our folder 
and see for yourself. Write: World Semi- 
nar Tours, 622 Topeka Ave., Topeka, 
Kansas. 
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Valuable for every person with a 


HEARING PROBLEM: 


Ir you have a severe or slight hearing t 
loss, whether you wear a hearing aid or * 
not, this informative new booklet is 
guaranteed to help you enjoy living 
through better hearing. Send coupon. 


r MAICO Electronics, Inc. Room 318 
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DO TELL 


When your purchases are 
influenced by advertising in 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


Please jot your comment on the 
advertisement and mail it 


(or write a note) to 
Advertising Dept., Presbyterian Life, 
Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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1S ALL 
FLORIDA 
7 > THE SAME? 


“Mr. ‘Sun” 


tells you what is different about 


St. Petersburg 


“the sunshine city’’ 


St. Petersburg is unlike the other 
vacation lands you’ve seen. It’s a 
family center — metropolitan, yet 
friendly. 

We have kept St. Pete a clean, 
green spot—the kind of place 
you'd like to live. We have good 
schools, modern stores, churches. 
Some 7,000 new homes in every 
price range were built last year. 

And we live outdoors almost all 
year. It’s easy to find partners for 
golf, fishing, bowling, or any other 
activity. We would enjoy being 
your friend. 

We invite you to come and visit 
—come back to stay. 

The new Florida Presbyterian 
College will start construction soon 
in St. Petersburg. 

Do you prefer hotels, 


a -o. 


motels, 


We'll 


apartments or beaches? 
send a catalog if you write: 
H.R. Davenport, Manager 
Chamber of Commerce 
St. Petersburg, Fiorida 
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at Miami Beach Convention Hall 
March 5 to 26, 1961 

oe mWrite TODAY for complete mm mm 
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Playwrights and Clergy 
Confer on Religious Drama 
Jack C. 


playwright, has 


Richardson, a young American 
urged Protestant 
churches to become active patrons of 
He and his fellow au- 


drama 


modern drama. 
thors, he 
commissions from the churches. 

Mr. Richardson, whose play The Prod- 
igal was a recent off- Broadway hit, 
pointed out that “for 
Church performed this valuable role and 
did so without turning artists into hacks. 
No strings should be attached,” he said. 

Mr. Richardson was one of a group of 
dramatists and novelists who met in New 
York recently with clergymen for an all- 
day session of the National Council of 
Churches’ Commission on the Drama. 
The Commission is one of a number in 
the field of the arts in the Council’s De- 
partment of Worship and the Arts, which 
operates under the direction of the Rev- 
erend Marvin P. Halverson. 

“What the theater needs,” Mr. Hal- 
verson said, “is not so much new tech- 
niques of production as plays of dramatic 


says, would welcome 


centuries the 


ethnic dancer. 





worth which scale the heights and plumb 
the depths of man’s life, Playwriting, to. 
day as always, involves spiritual conflict, 
But the situation of man today and the 
condition of the [commercial] theater 
makes the task all the more difficult.” 
Another conferee, Alexander Federoff. 
author of the novel The Side of the An- 
gels and the play Day of Grace, com- 
mented that the dearth of good religious 
dramas today may be explained by the 
tendency to make them “sugar-coated.” 
Edward Albee, author of The Zoo 
Story, another recent off-Broadway hit, 
said that he knew of at least three good 
drama companies that would welcome 
an opportunity to perform in churches. 
A revival of interest in religious drama 
is developing in Protestant seminaries, 
Robert E. Seaver, Director of Religious 
Drama at Union Theological Seminary, 
told the conference, noting that some 
twelve seminaries in the country are of- 
fering courses in religious drama. 
Union Seminary has a program which 
has attracted wide attention. Boston Uni- 
versity gives an M.A. in religious drama. 
Among other seminaries which offer 





The Boys Group for Choreographic Worship of the South Congregational Church, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, appeared in a performance of ‘‘Man’‘s Reaction to Life.’ They are 
shown here depicting the help each human being can give others. William Barks, 
Bruce Alexander, and Don Magner demonstrated their dance worship at the consul- 
tation on the dance of the Department of Worship and Arts of the National Council 
of Churches at Riverside Church Theater in New York. Participating in the consultation, 
which was arranged by the Reverend Marvin P. Halverson, were Canon Edward N. 
West, of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine; famed dancer Ruth St. Denis, who now 
heads a program of the religious arts at Adelphi College; and Hadassah, well-known 
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courses, produce plays, or both, are 
Harvard Divinity School, McCormick 
Theological Seminary, San Francisco 
Theological Seminary, and Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 

Presiding at the conference, which 
brought playwrights and church leaders 
together for the first time, was the Rev- 
erend Dr. Truman B. Douglass, chair- 
man of the Department of Worship and 
the Arts. He is executive vice-president 
of the Congregational Christian Board 
of Home Missions also. 


Appointments Change 
Senate Religious Count 


Two appointments to fill senatorial 
vacancies in the 87th Congress change 
the religious composition of that chamber 
as reported earlier [P.L., December 15, 
1960] by raising the number of Roman 
Catholics from eleven to twelve and re- 
ducing Presbyterians from eleven to ten. 

Filling the vacant seats are two Roman 
Catholic laymen. One is Senator Benja- 
min A. Smith II of Massachusetts, who 
replaces President-elect John F. Ken- 
nedy. The other is Governor Joseph 
Hickey of Wyoming, who will resign his 
office to fill a vacancy caused by the 
death of Senator-elect E. Keith Thomson, 
a Presbyterian. 


Religious Census of 
House Revealed 


Roman Catholics are more numerous 
in the House of Representatives than 
members of any other Church, a survey 
of the new 87th Congress disclosed. Prot- 
estants, as a whole, however, continue 
to outnumber the other major groups. 

Although the number of Roman Cath- 
olic members dropped from ninety-one 
in the 86th Congress to eighty-six in the 
new Congress, they outnumber the sec- 
ond largest group, the Methodists, with 
seventy-six members. 

Presbyterians number sixty-one in the 
new House, while Episcopalians have 
fifty-three members and Baptists, fifty- 
two. 


Secret Mark Gospel Cited 
By Ancient Letter 


Discovery two years ago of a copy of 
an ancient letter ascribing a secret gospel 
to the Apostle Mark, and narrating a 
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miracle absent from the accepted Gospel 
of Mark, was made public by Dr. Morton 
Smith, associate professor of history at 
Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. Smith said that he found the copy 
in Greek among ancient manuscripts at 
the Monastery of Mar Saba, twelve miles 
southeast of Jerusalem. 

He presented his find, translated and 
transcribed, at a meeting of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, along 
with evidence supporting Clement of 
Alexandria, a prolific writer between 180 
and 202 a.p., as the author of the original 
letter. 


Vandals Desecrate 
Dublin Synagogue 

A year almost to the week after the 
Christmastime, 1959, outbreak of anti- 
Semitism that spread to many countries, 
a synagogue in Dublin, Eire, was dese- 
crated by vandals. 

Swastikas, German phrases, and other 
anti-Semitic signs were daubed on the 
Jewish house of worship. The building 
was smeared with paint to a height of 
eight or nine feet. 

Words and expressions such as “Juden 
raus’ (Jews go home), and “Kill Jews” 
desecrated the building. Even the win- 
dows and window sills were painted with 
large letters. On some door panels, whips 
similar to those used in German concen- 
tration camps were painted. 

Chief Rabbi Isaac Cohen issued the 
following statement after the incident: 

“We are deeply shocked by the out- 
rageous act of sacrilege....It is a sad 
day for the country to witness the vile 
activities of the seemingly organized 
groups of individuals in Ireland who are 
evidently indoctrinated with the vile Nazi 
propaganda. .. .” 

Rabbi Cohen added, however, that he 
was satisfied that the police were “mak- 
ing the closest investigation into these 
activities.” 
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Explore Your 
Presbyterian Heritage 
on a BOAC 
European Tour 


Join one of the eight congenial Pres- 
byterian Groups leaving New York on 
BOAC'’s Economy flights. A Leader will 
conduct you through the sources of 
your Presbyterian Heritage in Scotland 
and England. 

You will thrill to the peace and beauty 
of the lovely Scottish and English coun- 
tryside and delight in the charm and 
contrasts of the many European coun- 
tries on your itinerary. 


Presbyterian Heritage Tours 


Six countries 24days $1,189.00 
Eleven countries 49days $1,525.00 


independent Extension 
Tours to the Holy Land 
Eight convenient departure dates from June 


16 through September 8th. For an interest- 
ing descriptive folder use the coupon below. 
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( NOW..vou can 
INVEST IN 


FLORIDA’S 


“FAST-GROWTH” AREA! 


Unusual opportunity to acquire prime, 
raw, undeveloped acreage in Florida's 


SILVER CIRCLE of the ‘60's 


heart of the nation’s missile program 
and of Florida's mushrooming elec- 
tronics industry! 


1% -ACRE TRACTS, *695 
only *5 DOWN, *5 Monthly 


Send no money - just write for FREE brochure! 
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Ganter 


is a time 


for devotions 


Make Easter more meaningful 
in your family, your church, “and 


your personal life . . . through the 
practice of daily devotions during 
the Easter season. 

The Upper Room provides the guid- 
ance for a deeper spiritual approach 
to this holy day. 

Weekly devotional themes for March- 
April include “Submission to God’s 
Will,” “God’s Mercy and Grace,” 
“Known and Loved by the Shep- 
herd,” “The Suffering Servant,” 
“The Seven Last Words,” “The 
Meaning of the Resurrection.” 


pA, copies to > en 7¢ 
copy. eGiviiinah yeauky ubenst 
. $1.00; three years for 200" 


Che Uiswer Room 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 GRAND AVE., NASHVILLE 5, TENN. 


10th ANNUAL PRESBYTERIAN 


ALASKA 
CRUISE TOUR 
19 DAYS — DEPART JULY 23, 1961 
INCLUDING BANFF, LAKE LOUISE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST PLUS ALASKAN CITIES. 
CONDUCTED BY REV. LOUIS J. KOVAR 
FREE fotees ON REQUEST — WRITE NOW 
AYFARER GROUP TRAVEL, 





You'll find the advertisements in 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE are dependable 
aids in purchasing. Advertisers 
will be pleased to send you complete 
information about their products 


or services. 
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NEWS 
Of People and Places 


CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES 
RECEIVE AID 


Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, West 
Virginia, has been awarded $57,000 by 
the National Science Foundation for the 
support of a “Summer Institute in 
Science and Mathematics.” The Institute 
is one of 399 being sponsored through- 
out the nation by the Foundation in an 
effort to improve the quality of science 
and mathematics teaching. Participants 
will be high school teachers of science 
and mathematics who wish to improve 
their subject-matter competence. The 
program is scheduled from July 10 to 
August 26, and is limited to fifty partici- 
pants who will be selected largely from 
West Virginia and neighboring states. 
Residence will be on the campus, and 
college credit will be given for courses 
taken. Stipends, dependency, and travel 
allowances will be made to those admit- 
ted. Dr. Thomas R. Ross, Dean of the 
College, will be closely associated with 
the program of the Institute. 

@ International Christian University in 
Japan has received a grant of $55,000 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. It is to 
be used for a five-year study to evaluate 
the effects of higher education on stu- 
dents’ values. Fifteen major Protestant 
denominations in the United States and 
Canada, including The United Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A., help support the 
school in Tokyo through the Japan Inter- 
national Christian University Foundation 
in New York. The project is scheduled to 
begin in April and will be directed by 
Dr. Maurice E. Troyer, vice-president 
for education at the ICU, assisted by a 
staff comprised of representatives from 
various Japanese universities cooperating 
in the project. As to the purpose of the 
study, Dr. Troyer explained, “We are 
interested in the influence that univer- 


|| sity education has on the bases for the 


positions students take on issues or in the 
decisions they make.” 

@ Monmouth (Illinois) College has re- 
ceived a gift of $3,500 from the United 
States Steel Foundation which helped in- 
stall a language laboratory. The money, 
allocated from a $25,000 contribution by 
the Foundation to the Associated Col- 
leges of the Midwest, was used to pro- 
vide listening and responding facilities 
for Monmouth’s foreign language stu- 
dents. The College is participating in a 
language teaching research program 
sponsored by the Associated Colleges and 





directed by Dr, Klaus A. Mueller, former 


head of the Army Language School lo. 
cated at the Presidio of Monterey, Calj- 
fornia. 

@ Westminster College. Fulton, Mis- 
souri, was notified last month that it 
was named beneficiary of approximately 
$60,000 under the terms of a trust es- 
tablished by the late Miss Mary Barbee 
of Excelsior Springs, Missouri. The trust 
stipulates that one-half of the bequest is 
to be designated as the Barbee Scholar- 
ship Fund, the income from which is to 
be used to create scholarships for stu- 
dents preparing for the Presbyterian min- 
istry. The remainder is unrestricted with 
regard to its use. 


ECUMENICITY—PRESBYTERY LEVEL 

Early last December, 123 members of 
The Presbyterian Men of West Kentucky 
attended their tenth anniversary rally in 
Mayfield, Kentucky. Comprised of men 
from the Presbyteries of Muhlenberg 
(PCUS) and Western Kentucky 
(UPCUSA), the organization may be 
unique. All past presidents are still 
within the bounds of the presbyteries 
and were present. 

Determined not to become a local, in- 
grown “club,” The Presbyterian Men of 
West Kentucky have participated fully 
in the men’s activities of both Churches’ 
Synods of Kentucky, with consistent rep- 
resentation at the Assembly Men’s Coun- 
cil of the U.S. Church and the National 
Council of United Presbyterian Men. 
With the organization’s assistance, two 
new churches have been formed. They 
are the Forrest Hills Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.), Paducah, and the First Presby- 
terian Church (UP), Calvert City. Also, 
the men have been influential in the ac- 
quisition and development of the $90,- 
000 Presbyterian Conference Center on 
the shores of the future Barkley Lake. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS HONOR 
TWO UNITED PRESBYTERIANS 


The Reverend Ernest Y. Campbell, 
fraternal worker under the Punjab 
Synod, Northwest India, was recently 
awarded a praman patra by the Punjab 
government for his social service work, 
and especially for his training and carry- 
ing out of flood relief operations. Mr. 
Campbell serves in the Punjab Village 
Service, a project of special evangelism 
designed to raise the level of life in all its 
phases: home economics, agriculture, lit- 
eracy, health, sanitation, and crafts. 

@ Dr. E. C. Shortt, on leave from Su! 
Ross State Teachers College in Alpine, 
Texas, was recently honored when a man- 
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ual written by him was officially adopted 
as a research guide for students in the 
various universities in Brazil. Dr. Shortt 
has been in that country since June, 
1960, setting up a program of advanced 
studies in educational administration and 
supervision, a mission of UNESCO in the 
program on the Extension and Improve- 
ment of Education in Latin America. The 
honor marked the first time in the history 
of Brazil that a document written by an 
American educator was adopted for pub- 
lication in Portuguese and distribution 
throughout the nation. 

An elder in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Alpine (the Reverend Clanton 
W. Newbill, pastor), Dr. Shortt is on his 
second mission in international educa- 
tion. In 1953 and 1954 he was in charge 
of establishing three teacher-training col- 
leges in the Holy Land (Jerusalem, Ra- 
mallah, and Amman), as projects of the 
U.S.A. Point IV program. 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER TUTORS 
JEWISH BOY FOR SCOUT AWARD 

First Presbyterian Church of Black- 
well, Oklahoma (the Reverend George 
Hinshaw, pastor), included in a recent 
World Wide Bible Reading Sunday serv- 
ice the presentation of the highest award 
given to a Jewish Boy Scout. The Ner 
Tamid (Eternal Light) award went to 
Alan Locke, and marked the second time 
in history that a Gentile clergyman had 
tutored a Jewish boy toward attaining 
his goal. 

Not having access to a local rabbi to 
tutor him, Alan asked assistance from 
Mr. Hinshaw. For several months they 
met for assignments, lessons, and tests 
until Alan had met the stringent require- 
ments of loyalty and training in his reli- 
gion and its relationship to the commu- 
nity, 


THREE PRESBYTERIES BECOME ONE 

Last month the new Hudson River 
Presbytery of the Synod of New York 
was officially constituted. It includes the 
former Presbyteries of Hudson, North 
River, and Westchester. Unique in that 
it marks the first time that three such 
bodies have united, the merger em- 
braces 114 churches in seven New York 
counties: Westchester, Rockland, Put- 
nam, Dutchess, Orange, Ulster, and Sul- 
livan, plus one each in Columbia and 
Pike Counties in Pennsylvania, with a 
total current operating budget of more 
than four million dollars. The moderator 
of the newly constituted presbytery is the 
Reverend Merle S. Irwin of Poughkeep- 
sie, New York. 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

140th. First, Monroe, Mich. (the Rev. 
Paul Markham, pastor). 

125th. First of Beemerville, R.D. 3, 
Sussex, N.J. (the Rev. Daniel E. Lorentz, 
stated supply). 

120th. First, LeClaire, lowa (the Rev. 
Frederick B. Hockemeyer, pastor). 

100th. Lake Street, Elmira, N.Y. (the 
Rev. Dr. Gordon W. Mattice, pastor). 
Also, a new manse was dedicated. 

75th. First, Beaumont, Calif. (the 
Rev. Harry C. Porter, pastor). Recently 
the sanctuary was redecorated. 


DEDICATIONS: 

First, Farmersburg, Ind. (the Rev. 
Albert L. Tull, pastor), of a new educa- 
tion building, a pastor’s study, and other 
improvements. 

First, Olathe, Kans. (the Rev. Theo- 
dore C. Sperduto, pastor), of its second 
unit—a sanctuary. 

Manhattan, Mont., of a fellowship- 
education building. 

First, Scottsbluff, Nebr. (the Rev. Dr. 
Ward R. Conklin, pastor), of improve- 
ments and a complete new kitchen. 

First, Bryan, Ohio (the Rev. George 
W. McGraw, pastor), of a new church— 
the third erected since its founding. 

Calvary, Butler, Pa. (the Rev. Ed- 
ward C. Gartrell, pastor), of a new 
Christian education building. 

Cottonwood, Salt Lake City, Utah 
(the Rev. R. David Steele, pastor), of an 
addition consisting of three classrooms 
and a fellowship room. 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 

Chapel Lane, Midland, Mich. (the 
Rev. Dr. Cranston E. Goddard, pastor), 
with 127 charter members. 


CHILDREN’S HOMES DEDICATED 
Presbyterian Children’s Village, Rose- 
mont, Pa. Until recently located in Phil- 
adelphia, the eighty-four-year-old insti- 
tution now occupies the forty-three-acre 
estate of the late Samuel Robinson, 
founder of American Stores Company. 
United Presbyterian Homes for Chil- 
dren, Waxahachie, Texas, formerly 
located in Dallas. Completed and occu- 
pied buildings include six children’s resi- 
dences, the administration building, the 
infirmary, staff living quarters, the laun- 
dry, and the administrator's residence. 


coil-spring 
comfort...plus the 
privacy of 
individual seating 









These chairs combine the tradi- 
tional dignity of wood and the mod- 
ern comfort of a deluxe coil-spring 
seat, provide additional luxury in 
the private, individual styling of 
each unit. Seating may be tailored 
to decor through the wide selection 
of dignified colors and durable fa- 
brics. A catalog showing the com- 
plete Heywood-Wakefield line of 
seating and the quality features is 
yours for the asking. Write for 
yours today. 
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relax in 
a safe 


SHEPARD 
ESCALIFT 


This modern stair-climbing chair takes 
you up and down without effort or 
danger.. Riding a wall-hugging steel 
track, it can be designed to cross land- 
ings and round corners. Comfortable 
seat folds out of way when not in use. 
A wonderful convenience for aged and 
handicapped, the EscaLiFT can be 
used also to haul parcels and luggage. 
Priced from about $1200... only $20 
per month on financing plan. 


~-—-—-Mail for FREE Literature-——— 
Dover Corporation 

Electric Elevator Division 

6015 Brotherton Rd., Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
Please send literature on: 

O EscaLiFT (stair-climbing chair) 

O Home .iFT (residence elevator) 
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and CAMPS 





Coeducational Colleges 


Coeducational Colleges 


Coeducational Colleges 





. y a A co-ed liberal arts col- 
ALMA COLLEGE lege with a distinctive 
educational program featuring an interdisciplinary 
course and independent study for advanced students. 
al & B.S. degrees. Robert D. Swanson, President 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE .orr denote 


Developing a Coston paiicotete of Education. 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business, Christian Ed- 
ucation, Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Preparation, 
OF ge ney courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 
buildings. Write Dept. L, Jamestown College. 


STERLING COLLEGE  p,cuunite! 


Co-ed. Liberal Arts College, accredited by North 
Central, offers pre-prof., teacher educ. and courses 
acing to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Chris- 

hig holastic standards, reasonable 
-y cost. Write: Admissions Counselor, Sterling, Kans, 








‘BLO JOMFIELD COLLEGE credited, 


A yn ay college of liberal arts and sciences 
in a suburban setting. Coed, moderate cost. The 
Humanities, Education, Bus. Admin., Sciences, pre- 
professional for ministry, medicine, etc. New dormi- 
Bloom ~~ Fee Dr. Theodore A, Rath, Pres., 





‘CARROLL COLLEGE 


Presbyterian — Personal — Friendly — Selected 
enrollment. Academic Excellence — Christian — 
Coeducational. West of Milwaukee, 18 miles. 850 
—— Write to: The President's Office, Carroll 





‘CENTRE “COLLEGE OF 4 gelleee of 


with a tradition of achieve- 
KENTUCKY ment. Coeducational, Liberal 
Arts, Presbyterian. Outstanding faculty. CEEB's 
required. Write Admissions » Box P. L., Centre 
College, Danville, K 


‘COE COLLEGE 


Two new dormitories to open September 1961. Aca- 
demic excellence in Christian orientation. Majors in 
22 fields. Four-year teacher education. Air Force 
ROTC. Write: of Coe C 
Cedar Rapids. 














LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Wooded campus gurrountes by 
estates in one of the nation’s 
finest suburban communities. 
Central emphasis placed on 
great teachers as the core of 
student-centered education. 
Presbyterian affiliated; enrol- 
ment limited to 800; liberal 
arts. College Board tests re- 
quired for admission. 

we x PL.. Lake Forest 
College, Lake Forest, Hlinois 








TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
San Antonio, Texas 
A_liberal arts coeducational university 
offering quality instruction in 24 aca- 
demic areas, graduate and undergradu- 
ate. Completely accredited. Sponsored 
, wy Presbyterians, this private 
Christian university with a faculty of 
over 100 scholars has built an exciting 
new by Ae skyline campus in the 
— City. CEEB scores required. 
James Woodin Laurie, President 




















COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Emporia, Kansas 


Est. 1882. A co-ed, four-year Liberal Arts College 
that is fully accredited. Bachelor degrees offered in 
Arts, Science, Music, Music Education, Offering 
training for business, the professions, the ministry, 
music, teaching, and many other fields. For further 
information write to: Director of Admissions, 


Strong liberal arts emphasis 
leads to preparation for many 
careers including business, 
Christian service, teaching, sci- 
ence research and professional 
studies. Christian orientation, 
small classes, individual coun- 
seling, metropolitan location. 
Enrollment limited to 1200, in 
cluding 500 in new dormitories. 
Class selection starts March 1. 
College Boards required. 

Pres. John R. Howard, LL. D. 


LEWIS AND CLARK 
College, Portiand 19, Oregon 











COLLEGE the OZARKS 
127th year — Clarksville, Ark. 
Four Year — Liberal Arts 
North Central Assoc. Accreditation 
owned and operated by 
Board of National Missions 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
Write: Director of Admissions 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
A friendly personal Liberal Arts College 
with a Christian Emphasis 
Pre-professional preparation 
for business, the professions, 
government. 
1500 Students—coeducational— 
Harvey M. Rice, President 











COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 
Presbyterian coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts 
featuring independent study for juniors and sen- 
iors. About 1200 students. Excellent preparation 
for graduate study in the professions. rite to 
jor of Admissions, Dept. LB, Wooster, Ohio. 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Four-year Liberal Arts and Sciences. Fully accred- 
ited. Coeducational. Presbyterian. Write: Director 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, 





of Admissions, 
West Virginia. 


FLORIDA PRESBYTERIAN fer'ting 


C OI I E GE New liberal arts college with bold 
4 4R4ENFE4 new approach to unified learning. 
85 % of faculty have doctorates. Stress on independ- 
ent study. Positive Christian search for values 
Waterfront campus St. Petersburg. Fla. 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE 3x35" 


Presbyterian. Accredited. Liberal Arts and > 
Stresses the cogseoen of Christian principles to 
everyday life grees im Arts, Sciences, Music. 
Preparation for teaching, business. law. engineering. 
ministry, medicine 4. Staniey Harker. 


HANOVER COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational liberal arts college 
founded in 1827. Excellent faculty and small classes. 
Superior classroom and residence facilities located 
on beautiful, aa campus. _Enroliment 800. 











Maryville College 
Founded 1819 
One of America’s better small colleges 


A four-year co-educational college of arts and science 
within sight of the Great Smokies. Presbyterian, fully ac- 
Credited, moderate cost. Majors in Fine Arts, Humanities, 





Pre- 
sional training for taw, medicine, | ‘ministry, etc. Intercol- 
tegiate athletics for all. Write President Raiph W. Lioyd, 





Box B, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 
Full 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY  gccreat 


rian — Coeducational — 1100 students — 

city - 80,000. Pre-professional curricula; arts 

sciences; business and industry; school of 

music. Graduate degrees in music and education. 
Paul L. McKay, President nois. 





MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coed, fully accred. 4-yr. Liberal Arts 
college. Christian Educ., Amer. Humanics, and 3-2 
engineering prog. Teacher training, pre-prof. courses. 
Sports, music, drama. Personal counseling, moderate 
costs. M. Earle Collins, Ph.D., Pres., Marshall, 





THE UNIVERSITY OF 


DU BVUQUE 


A PERSONAL 


Academic Adventure 








U L S A ~ A Presbyterian- 
affil university, 

7 colleges: arts a _ =. engi- 

neering, business, music, law, grad- 

uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

fine a modern equipment. 

beautiful campuses ional fraternities and 
sororities, Air DP te = location. 


University of Tulsa 
po oe Tulsa 4, Oklahome 





WAYNESBURG COLLEGE "933° 


Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully y* 
credited Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, 
gineering, pre-ministerial, and others. ‘‘The 
College,’’ Sneted for community service. Write 
Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynesburg, 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian, 4- {Si 8 o-ed, fully accredited, 
Liberal Arts College of 1150 students. Degrees: B.A,, 
.S., B.S. and n .B.A., B.M. and B.M. 
Educ. 80 miles 1 miles North of h of Pittsburgh. Founded in 1852. 
limington, Pa. 


WHITWORTH 


Presbyterian, coed. Christian college for discriminat- 
ing students preparing in Arts & Sciences, pre-pro- 
fessional fields. Superior Christian faculty teaching 
small classes. Majors in 27 areas. Modern campus. 


Write: Box L2, Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. 








Women's Colleges 





BEAVER COLLEGE — fyesbyterien 





MONMOUTH COLLEGE “ 7itt: 


Founded in 1853. A co-ed, United Presbyterian Col- 
lege of high accreditation featuring a complete in- 
dependent study prog. Exceptional training in pre- 
prof. courses, the sciences, teaching, bus. admin., 
fine arts, and the ministry. Robt. W. Gibson, Pres. 


curricula. B.A., B.S. TA. de- 
grees, Strong academic program. Ghristian environ- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
wees campus twenty minutes from tay hia. 


» Box P, Beaver 
Jenkintown, Pa. 





MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering, Music, 
Business Administration, Home Economics, Elemen- 


tary & Seconda 7 Ee Education. 
Write Director Admissions, New Concord, Ohic 


LINDENWOCD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College tor Women. Founded 1827. 

Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 

For catalog and information write F. L. McCluer. 
President Chartes. Missouri. 





ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


Pounded 1829. An excellent Liberal Arts Cotte e. 
Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Beautiful cam in the 


Land of Lincoln oderate costs. Wi 
Coltege, Department A, Jacksonville, iincte. 
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PARK COLLEGE Presbyterian 


Founded in 1875. Coeducational. 4-yr. Liberal Arts 
Curriculum. Fully accredited. International student 
body. Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere. 
Personal counseling. Suburban Kansas City. Write: 
Director of Admissions, Parkville, Missouri. 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


Church affiliated liberal arts college for women. 
A.B., B.S., and B. Mus. degrees. Teacher certifica- 
Admissions Office, 





tion, secretarial electives. Write: 
Queens College, Charlotte 7, North Carolina. 
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Women's College 





WILSON 


A Leading Eastern College for Women 
Write: Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 





Men’s College 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE £2ster:,P2: 

eae 
Offers A.B.; B.S. in Applied Math., Chemistry, 
Phys., six ty pes of Engr. 5-yr. prog. combining arts 
& engr. Interdepartmental majors in Internat. Af- 
fairs, History and Lit.. and Amer. Civilization. En- 
rollment 1500 men. Pvt. endowed. Write: Dir. of 

issions. 





Coeducational Preparatory 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE 31 oA¢a9 

Presbyt Coed. Grad 9-12. 
ACADEMY College pin an industrial arts, 
agriculture, business, home ec., music. Work pro- 


ow Rate $900. Workships; scholarships. ng 
-» Box F, W. 











WEST NOTTINGHAM 


Coed. Grades 7-12, Postgraduate. Thorough aca- 
demic preparation through college-study-plan. Ex- 
cellent guidance program. Varsity sports, golf. Mid- 
way Phila.-Balto. Camp & Summer School. oy 
Cc. W. Bilaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, 


Pres byterian 
Est. 1744. 








Boys’ Preparatory 





FARRAGUT 


College Preparatory—Naval Training 
Two_separate schools: Toms River, N.J.; 
St. Petersburg. Fla. Accredited. Prepares 
for all gonence. overnment academies. 
hil Also Jr. School in Fla, Guidanee for college 
a career. s rts, 8. 
bands. Summer camp. Ap- 
proved summer school program 
available. Specify catalog. 


Admiral Farragut Academy 
Box P, Toms River, N. J. 


















BORDENTOWN MILITARY 22,25 
INSTITUTE College preparatory and gen- 


eral courses. Grades 8-12 
ROTC. Boys taught how to study. Small classes, indi- 
vidual attention. All sports. 80th year. Summer ses- 





sion. Catalog. Registrar, Box 392, Bordentown, N.J. 


CARSON LONG Military School. Educates 


the whole boy—physically, mentally, spiritually. 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live. Prepares 
for college and life. 125th year of character build- 
ing. Grades 6 to 12. Overall charges $1400.00. 
Box 45, New Bloomfield, Pennsylvania. 





FORK UNION MILITARY 885 22° 


Plan in Upper School (grades 9-12) has increased 
honor roll 50 % . Develops Seneetan. Accredited. 
ROTC highest ‘rating. Modern bidgs., 2 gyms, pools. 
Separate Jr. School, grades 5-8. 63rd yr. Catalog. 
Or. 3. C. Wicker, Box 1. Fork Union, Virginia. 





PEDDIE Where Christian influences prevail and 
the development of —— is combined with high 
galactic attainment. A college preparatory school 
for boys, grades 7-12. Fully accredited. All sports. 
Just off N. J. Turnpike (Exit 8). For catalog write: 
or. C. O. Morong, Hdm., Box 2- s, Hightstown, N.J. 





Girls’ Preparatory 





CHARLES E. ELLIS SCHOOL 


Girls, grades 7-12. MSA accredited. College pre 
tory, art, music, home ec., sec’l. Small classes. uid- 
ance. 300-acre campus, modern stone buildi oub- 
urban Phila. Sports, Riding, Gym. Est. 1910. ‘atalog. 
Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., , Pres., Newto' wtown Square 39, Pa. 
THE READY SCHOOL Accresitet prepa- 
ration for college. 
Grades 3-12. Small classes, guidance. Good study 
habits. Daily chapel, self-help program. Trips, 
dances. Suburban campus from Washing- 


1 hr 
ton. 74th year. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 
5117 Baltimore National Pike, Baltimore 29, Md. 














Camps 
NOTTINGHAM CAMPS ot fum and 
friendship for boys & girls, 8-16. Separate 


camps; 
ae acres. All sports: riding, riflery, fishing sailing, 
Rt Pool. Dramatics. Summer school. Between 
hila., Baltimore. Near ‘Chesapeake Bay. Catalog. 
Norman C. Farniof, Box 1010, Colera, Maryland. 
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FROM HARVARD LAW 
SCHOOL — — 


(Continued from page 14) 


vantage of the Puerto Rican’s unfamiliar- 
ity with New York ways and charge un- 
reasonable, though legal, rates for credit. 
“We need tighter laws on installment 
purchasing,” Bill says. Meanwhile, he can 
usually help a merchant see reason and 
grant an extension while Bill’s client, fol- 
lowing a family budget suggested by Bill, 
gradually gets on his fiscal feet. 

Another common kind of case is the 
tenant-landlord conflict. Too many land- 
lords do as little as they can to keep up 
their East Harlem properties, sometimes 
less than the law requires. Bill's first case 
when he came here involved a father 
whose baby had been killed by rats in 
their apartment. 

Frequently Bill is involved in human 
relations dilemmas only tangentially con- 
nected with the practice of law. One 
night there came a violent banging on 
his door. A young woman in pajamas 
stumbled into the room, sobbing that her 
father had tried to kill her. More than 
several times Bill’s room has served as 
refuge for a boy hiding out after a too- 
successful crap game or a gang fight. 

Bill is well-known in East Harlem by 
now, and many people come to him with 
problems that would better have been 
taken to a doctor, a minister, or a psychi- 
atric clinic. Bill makes the indicated re- 
ferral. Although he is no longer officially 
connected with the East Harlem Prot- 
estant Parish, each sends the other ap- 
propriate cases. 

Harlem is the center, but by no means 
the boundary, of Bill’s activities. He is re- 
tained by the (Episcopal) Church So- 
ciety for College Work to lecture at law 
schools and universities on the relation 
between the legal profession and Chris- 
tianity. He testified before the President's 
Committee on Narcotics, opposing laws 
making possession of dope illegal—in 
practice, he argued, this means that the 
users are arrested while the pushers, key 
men in the traffic, go free. 

Last summer the World Student Chris- 
tian Federation sent Bill to Strasbourg, 
France, to lead a seminar on the Church’s 
mission to uprooted people. In Scotland 
he spoke to a World Council of Churches 
meeting on Faith and Order. His topic: 
the legal aspects of church reunion. 

Bill feels that his law practice in East 
Harlem bears implications for the legal 
profession generally. “We all want jus- 
tice,” he says, “but the poor man can’t 





afford justice.” It is “a test of the maturity 


of the legal profession” to make counsel 
available to all who need it. Although 
many lawyers do some work in this di- 
rection, on the whole the medical profes- 
sion manages to provide a wider distribu- 
tion of its services. 

Out of his experience in East Harlem, 
Bill has gleaned a good many reflections 
on religion, law, and the functions of a 
Christian layman in the world. In an 
article in the Harvard Law School Bulle- 
tin, he wrote: 

“To become and to be a Christian is 
not at all some escape from the world 
as it is, nor a wistful longing for a ‘better’ 
world, nor some commitment to generous 
charity, nor fondness for ‘moral and spir- 
itual values,’ nor self-serving positive 
thoughts, nor persuasion to splendid ab- 
stractions about God. It is, instead, the 
knowledge that there is no pain nor pri- 
vation nor humiliation nor disaster nor 
scourge nor distress nor destitution nor 
hunger nor striving nor anxiety nor temp- 
tation nor wile nor suffering nor frustra- 
tion nor poverty which God has not 
known and borne for men in Jesus Christ. 
He has borne death itself on behalf of 
men and in that event he has broken the 
power of death once and for all. 

“That is the event that Christians con- 
fess and celebrate and witness in their 
daily work and worship for the sake of 
all men. 

“To become and to be a Christian is, 
therefore, to have the extraordinary free- 
dom to share the burdens of the daily, 
common, ambiguous, transient, perishing 
existence of men even to the point of 
actually taking the place of another man 
whether he be powerful or weak, 
health or in sickness, clothed or naked, 
educated or illiterate, secure or perse- 
cuted, complacent or despondent, proud 
or forgotten, housed or homeless, fed or 
hungry, at liberty or in prison, young or 
old, white or colored, rich or poor. 

“For a Christian to be poor and to 
work among the poor is not at all conven- 
tional charity but a use of the freedom 
for which Christ has set men free.” 

And in Frontiers, a Lutheran publica- 
tion, he wrote again of freedom in Christ 
as the thing on which the Church relies 
“in suburbia and in the university, as 
well as in the slums. . . . That is why 
descriptions of East Harlem as a ‘frontier’ 
of the Church are an indulgence in ro- 
manticism. East Harlem is in itself no 
more a frontier than any other place in 
the world. . . . A frontier is wherever the 
Church exercises the freedom which God 
gives the Church to share the burden of 
any man in order to make known how 
Christ bears all burdens of every man.” 
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THIS GOOD TURN 
BRINGS YOU MANY 
HAPPY RETURNS! 


Investing in an American Bible 


Society Annuity Agreement often gives 


you a longer as well as happier life 


When you invest in an ordinary way you 
get the usual interest and nothing more. 
But when you buy an American Bible 
Society Annuity Agreement, you re- 
ceive many blessings—and so do others! 


Here's what you get: 


An immediate return—up to 7.4%, 
depending on your age. 


Great security all your life—and for 
a survivor as well, if desired. 


A big gift deduction in income tax. 
Annual income tax savings. 


The happiness of doing good for 
mankind by sharing in a vital, world- 
wide, Christian work. 


And often longer life as well, as an- 
nuitants usually live longer! 


Please send without obligation, your booklet 
PL-21, entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 
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SAM 
AND THE SENECAS 


(Continued from page 16) 


Sam is a photographer, a TV, radio, 
and hi-fi enthusiast, a fast swimmer with 
great endurance. He has a good voice 
and sings with volume and enthusiasm. 
The music forms a strong bond between 
Sam and the Indians, who love to sing. 
Most of the reservation’s eleven denomi- 
national church groups have joined to- 
gether to form a large massed choir. 
This interchurch group won first prize 
at the temperance convention held on 
the Tonawanda Reservation last fall. 
The choir was directed by Miss Caro- 
line Hewitt; is frequently led by Mrs. 
Virginia Logan, organist and president 
of the Presbyterian Women’s organiza- 
tion which meets every Wednesday at 
United Missions Church. 

Everyone who has witnessed the phe- 
nomenon of Sam and the Indians looks 
for an explanation. The Reverend Gideon 
von Galambos, pastor of nearby Go- 
wanda Presbyterian Church and chair- 
man of presbytery’s committee on Indian 
affairs, suggests that there may be some- 
| thing similar in the Korean and the In- 
| dian outlook on life. “When Sam smiles,” 
|he says, “he almost launches into the 





air. 

| Other observers have commented on 
‘the fun Sam and the Indians have to- 
| gether. The gentle jokes and quick 
laughter seem to stem from an ability to 
enjoy life spontaneously and appreciate 
passing moments. 

The Indians like to joke about “Indian 
time” and “Indian miles,” and they like 
to say, “Don’t you realize that Indian 
nurses use Indian medicine?” 

Since the practice of scalping was 
originated by the Iroquois and _ their 
neighbors, Seneca Indians like to joke 
about this, too. “You have a good head 
of hair to scalp,” sometimes takes the 
place of a greeting. 

All the nonsense finds an appreciative 
response in Sam, who provokes merri- 
ment by talking about the squirrel olym- 
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|pics that go on in his third floor and 
| the burnt pots in his kitchen which col- 


lect in between frequent dinner invita- 


| tions. 


Sam believes the fact that both he 
and the Indians come from non-Christian 
cultures makes for mutual understand- 


| ing. He can appreciate how difficult it is 


to ignore a racial heritage. Just as Bud- 
dhism hovers in his background, so do 
the ancient ceremonies of the “Long- 


| house” remain in Indian thought, Sam 


says that some Seneca and Korean cus- 
toms are similar. 

The history of Korea, like the his- 
tory of the Indian tribes, is a record of 
the struggle for survival against over- 
whelming odds. The Senecas listen at- 
tentively to Sam’s description of | his 
country and identify with him as he 
does with them. 

Sam Rhie was born in Pusan, Korea. 
He is the son of the Reverend Young 
Kiu Rhie, former pastor of the Pusan 
Presbyterian Church, who spent twenty- 
five years in the United States. Sam was 
graduated from Pusan Senior High 





The Maxwell Lays pause after church. 
Phyllis teaches church school class; 
Maxwell, union steward at Ford Stamp- 
ing Plant in Buffalo, has arranged with 
the Reverend Mr. Rhie to be baptized. 


School with a diploma in Electrical Engi- 
neering in 1951; received the degree of 
Bachelor of Political Science from Cho- 
sun Christian University (now Yonsei 
University), Seoul, in 1955. The same 
year he married Hwan Soon Park, a 
graduate of Ewha Women’s University, 
Seoul. 

Sam hoped to continue his studies in 
the United States. A three-month bout 
with typhoid fever somewhat altered his 
plans. The U.S. was still in the picture, 
but instead of political science, Sam now 
wanted to be a minister, He arrived in 
America in March, 1956, established 
church membership within the Brother- 
hood United Presbyterian Church in 
Wichita, Kansas. In 1957 he was re- 
ceived under care of Wichita Presbytery 
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as a candidate for the ministry. He at- 
tended Johnson C. Smith Theological 
Seminary, from which he was graduated 
in the spring of 1960. 

Although Presbyterian work was es- 
tablished on the Cattaraugus Reserva- 
tion in 1822, Sam is the first Presbyterian 
minister to serve the two little churches 
in many years. The Reverend W. David 
Owl, a Cherokee Indian and a Baptist, 
recently retired after serving United 
Missions and Pine Woods Churches for 
thirty-six years, along with the Pleasant 
Valley Baptist Church. 

Indian children attend public school 
in the nearby town of Gowanda. Many 
of the girls become nurses; many of the 
boys work as orderlies and in other ca- 
pacities in the large state mental hos- 
pital, where some 4,000 persons are em- 
ployed. Part of the hospital is just off 
the reservation, part is housed in the old 
Indian school on the reservation. Many 
others work in a glue factory and a tan- 
nery in Gowanda, which together employ 
some 1,500 persons. Others are employed 
in various industries in Buffalo. 

Seneca government is carried on in 
two town halls, one on the Allegany 
Reservation and the other at Four Cor- 
ners on Cattaraugus, and in a general 
office located off the reservation in Go- 
wanda. 

It has been estimated that three- 
quarters of the Indians on the Cattarau- 
gus Reservation are Christians, about 20 
per cent practice the ancient tribal faith, 
which seems to be having a revival. 
Ceremonies center in the “Longhouse,” 
a simple rectangular building with 
benches, a fireplace, and two doors, one 
for men and one for women. The Iro- 
quois religion is made up of a body of 
doctrine and a code of manners and 
morals, which was somewhat revised by 
the eighteenth-century prophet and re- 
ligious reformer, Handsome Lake, who 
appeared among the Senecas. Handsome 
Lake’s “Good Message” begins with the 
story of the prophet’s vision and goes on 
to a denunciation of liquor. 

Happy as is Sam’s relationship with 
the Indians, it is nonetheless tenuous, for 
he is in the U.S. on a student’s visa, good 
only until December, 1961. Sam’s desire 
to bring his family to America and even- 
tually become a citizen may or may not 
materialize. 

But whether Sam stays or eventually 
returns to Korea, his sensitive and joy- 
ously intensive ministry to the Senecas 
is another demonstration that the Chris- 
tians of the Orient have much to give, 
not only to the first Americans, but to 
others also. 
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BEST SELLERS 


(Continued from page 11) 


ambiguity, subdued anger, frustration, 
and boredom which informed the life of 
the composite, pre-1960 hero has now 
been superseded by a get-tough policy. 
The novelists are beginning to crack 
down on us, spelling out purposes, show- 
ing where meaning can be found. 


The lure of inside dope 

Matt Jones, in Peaceable Lane, ex- 
plains why he arranged for a Negro to 
move in next door in his white suburb, 
“I just ran out of excuses for being a 
jerk.” This is an explanation. It is also a 
sample of the splashy realism that is so 
much in evidence throughout the best- 
sellers, Taylor Caldwell, of all people, 
even makes a pass at realism in her so- 
called religious book, The Listener. She 
arranges for her hero to be God, who is 
carefully ensconced in a shrine erected 
by a thoughtful old widower. To the 
shrine, then, come plain and fancy folks 
who attempt to speak openly and real- 
istically about their lives to “the Lis- 
tener.” 


Advise and Consent has been called 
a document of political realism by news- 
paper people, at least. The Pulitzer Prize 
folks agreed. Not too many politicians 
have commented on the realism, how- 
ever, but that may be a testimony to the 
fact that Mr. Allen Drury has actually 
presented politics in the U.S. Senate 
realistically, and they dare not comment; 
or it could mean that politicians do not 
read novels of this kind. The author fills 
his huge, long book with frank talk, 
astute observation, wise character stud- 
ies, and inside dope. 

Inside dope seems to be one of the 
items that sell on today’s book market. 
If Advise and Consent is an inside-dope- 
on-Washington book, The House of Five 
Talents is an inside-dope-on-the-very- 
very-rich book—a theme not new to Mr. 
Auchincloss, although he has never be- 
fore dealt with the richest of all. The 
Chapman Report tells all there is to tell 
about the inside lives of some women be- 
ing interviewed by a man very much like 
Dr. Kinsey and his team, however much 
the author insists that there is no resem- 
blance. Enough resemblance exists to 
have jumped the book onto the best- 
seller list in a remarkably short time, and 
we may presume that its doubtful liter- 
ary virtues have not kept it there since. 
Also, The Child Buyer provides an inside 
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Bulletin Board, published in the first issue of 
every month, provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian agg 
Church boards and 
eery of books for presbyterian. renders. 
ate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three word 








Name The Book—however old—we’ll find 
it for you! All authors, subjects. Fiction, 
non-fiction. No obligation to buy. Books- 
On-File, Dept. PL, Union City, New Jersey. 





Church-Related Colleges-status-future? 
Read A Church-Related College Antici- 
pates Its Centennial, Dr. P. J. Schwab, 
long-time dean, professor. Discusses back- 
grounds, aims, means. Contains bibli- 
ographies, references, statistics. Lists 
names, locations, relationships senior U. S. 
accredited C.-R. colleges. Analyzes prob- 
lems, enrollment trends. $2.95 postpaid. 
Trinity University, Dept. 133, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 





Now! European-Palestine Tour 1962, in- 
cluding Middle East, superior accommo- 
dations, with experienced conductor and 
reliable travel bureau. Rev. Lester K. 
Welch, 320 Hamilton St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 11, D. C. 





Wanted: Pensioned Presbyterian Minister 
as Assistant Pastor by April 1, 1961. 
Northwestern Pennsylvania. Write to: 
Mrs. Kathryn Nelson, Chairman, “Penn- 
Alpha Larger Parish,” The Pulpit Com- 
mittee, R.D. #3, Cochranton, Pa. 





Needed: Director of Nurses in Department 
of Nursing at one of our Presbyterian 
Colleges. Must have Master’s Degree as 
minimum. Address: Box 124, Presbyterian 
Life, Witherspoon Building, Phila. 7, Pa. 





Church Secretary—Holy Trinity-Bethle- 
hem Church, Philadelphia 41, Pennsyl- 
vania. Position open January first. Short- 
hand, typing, mimeographing required, 
mature person preferred. Address Dr. K. 
F. Wettstone, in care of church, or 5001 
North Marvine Street. 
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Kitchen committees, so- 
cial groups, attention! 
Factory prices & discounts to Churches, 
Schools, Clubs, etc. Monroe all - new 
FOLD - KING Banquet Tables, with 
exclusive new automatic folding and 
locking, super strength, easy seating. 
BIG NEW 1961 CATALOG FREE 
Color pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table and 
chair trucks, platform-risers, portable partitions, bulletin 
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BEST SELLERS 


(Continued from page 39) 


view of a state Senate investigating com- 
mittee, of a small town public school sys- 
tem, and the powerful people who make 
both of them tick. 

And so on. The eminent sociologist, 
David Riesman, pointed out in 1951 that 
the American likes to think of himself as 
an inside dopester, a person who is in on 
the “know.” He wants to know what 
really happened, what actually gives, 
who made the big deal, why, and with 
whom. Now the novelists are cashing in 
on that insight. Since they are not both- 
ered with facts and touchy sponsors—the 
way television writers are—the novelists 
can conceive realistic novels till the cows 
come home. 

Realism about an inside where big and 
important things happen, appealing as 
it is to the public’s fancy, indicates that 
novelists and the public have begun to 
believe in two Americas, the outside 
“screen” America where nothing hap- 
pens, and the inside America where all 
happens. On the inside are the masters 
of politics, social engineering, and fi- 
nance, the sharp boys, and the guys with 
guts. On the outside live the readers and 


other poor hapless folks who are the 
everlasting victims of what someone else 
is doing. 


Turn the clock back 


Nostalgia perhaps goes hand in hand 
with feeling that someone else has taken 
charge of the reins. But the particular 
brand of nostalgia evident in the current 
best sellers must be considered sepa- 
rately and furthermore must be given 
status as a trend that runs along with the 
others. The redoubtable Elizabeth 
Goudge with The Dean’s Watch joins 
Mary Ellen Chase with her The Lovely 
Ambition in refurbishing the banquet 
hall.of nineteenth-century England-New 
England, laying out a dinner by candle- 
light, and inviting us all to join them. 
(Despite the tweatieth-century realism 
which she unsuccessfully attempts to 
muster, Taylor Caldwell’s The Listener 
belongs squarely in the middle of the 
last century, too.) No wars have torn the 
fabric of the good life, Freud has not yet 
been invented, the cruel consequences 
of urbanization have not yet manifested 
their real symptoms in “J D,” dope addic- 
tion, ennui, etc., and the word atom still 
has no more dramatic meaning than 
“molecule” or “ounce.” It means small 
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and not bomb. 

Very well. The nineteenth century 
does look good to a great many people. 
And they have good reason to enjoy a 
few nostalgic moments with these ma- 
ture ladies of letters. Assessing the trend, 
however, it does appear to be a back- 
ward movement—a flight, to use an un- 
pleasant word—from the harsh everyday- 
ness of now. And while we are at it, 
Hawaii by James Michener fits the genre 
but in a westward direction. 

The flight motif is concretely de- 
scribed in an adolescent young man of 
twenty-six who does not bear up under 
the strain and goes on a libidinous jag in 
Rabbit, Run. Rabbit Angstrom actually 
is trying to throw himself back to another 
century, another time, another reality. 
He cannot stand his seventy-five-dollar 
per week job selling potato peelers at a 
five-and-dime store. He cannot stand his 
pregnant and potentially alcoholic wife. 
He cannot stand his folks or his wife’s 
folks. So he runs, as American readers 
are invited to run—by other best sellers, 
with less disastrous consequences, of 
course—away from now into the golden 


land of then. 


The grace in finding out 

It might be good fun and sound very 
impressive for us to move now to consid- 
erations of what is wrong with American 
fiction, propose a few answers to hastily 
drawn problems, and call that our good 
turn for the day. Candor cooperates with 
humility just now, however, in such a 
way that we might better steer away 
from judgment and look some things in 
the face for a change. 

John Hersey says that we are making 
a mess of our educational attempts to 
handle the extremely gifted child. Allen 
Drury says that unprincipled liberals 
eventually become soft in head and hard 
in heart. Irving Wallace says that pseu- 
doscientific findings on the sexual activ- 
ities of Americans variously classified as 
male, female, married, bachelor, do more 
harm than good, if any. John Updike says 
that phony preachers, mixed-up married 
kids, and harsh old folks produce to- 
gether an undeniable urge toward self- 
destruction. The three grand dames say, 
“Go back.” James Michener says that the 
missionaries botched the whole job in 
Hawaii, in a word, “Take that, church!” 

Perhaps we need not take any of these 
stories seriously or the kinds of people 
that are presented. Perhaps we can af- 
ford to turn our back on the whole mess 
and say to them all, “Go away.” Greater 
humility and courage would be involved 


in trying against our wishes to hear the 
stories out. 

This is the point. Not one of the stories 
is a masterpiece or even near it. The writ- 
ing varies between shoddy and mechan- 
ical. Large portions of Peaceable Lane 
and The Child Buyer, for instance, em- 
ploy the same style as a hurriedly com- 
posed news release—which is not distin- 
guished by artistic excellence. Only one 
story holds together in such a way that a 
picture is drawn of a few lives so that a 
few characters live with us a while be- 
fore we come to the last page—the mark 
of a good story. It is, of course, To Kill a 
Mockingbird. The Leopard by Giuseppe 
di Lampedusa and The Last of the Just 
by André Schwarz-Bart are distinguished 
novels (also on the best-seller list) that 
make comparison with the American best 
sellers embarrassing. But reading the 
American best sellers is, to use long 
words, a “charismatic experience.” It is 
filled with grace. We do not deserve to 
find out the facts. We deserve to be left 
in our cunning apathy. But getting better 
than we deserve, we do discover the very 
things that scientists, politicians, adver- 
tisers, smut merchants, and an occasional 
preacher do not see fit to tell us. 

There is little grace in the novels 
themselves, that is obvious. Or in our 
American lives, and that too is obvious. 
We act with such rare grace toward one 
another that when we do, it is news. That 
is the major fact to be reckoned with, 
which makes To Kill a Mockingbird, 
again, a standout novel, There Jem (the 
boy), Scout (the girl), and Atticus (the 
father) deal graciously with one another. 
They respect each other, give each other 
better than he deserves, and act with cre- 
ative good humor—the hallmark of grace. 
More people than we realize may live as 
they live. Down deep in the reservoirs of 
the nation’s life and the church’s heart, 
there may be a few, here and there, who 
defy the statistical norms and community 
pressures to live normal Pharisaical lives, 
and live, instead, graciously together. 
Maybe there are many more such people 
than we have any reason to hope for. But 
the evidence, furnished by the novelists, 
the advertisers who promote the stories, 
and the buyers who make the best sell- 
ers, supports an opposite conclusion. 
There are startlingly few such people 
alive in this century, at any rate. 

This should lead us to long for grace, 
and seek grace, and act with grace; to re- 
vere tenderness and maintain ourselves 
in openness for those whom we love and 
those whom we can scarcely tolerate. We 
might better do that than defensively at- 
tack the novelists for doing us a favor. 
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Buying by mail is a convenience enjoyed by many folks who do not 
have ready access to neighborhood shops — who prefer to avoid 
crowded stores—who do not have the time, or energy, to search for 
some of the unusual things the mail order firms seek to provide. 


Shop By Mail 


Please order direct from sources given and include payment with order. 





Prevent loss of your eyeglasses with 
I-dens, self-adhesive golden strips which 
you affix inside the temples of your 
frames. You may indicate up to 34 char- 
acters on each strip—68 per set of two. 
Order for your family and friends, @ 
35¢ per set, $1 for 4 sets. Print name, 
phone number, and address. I-dens, 
Dept. P21, 370 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 





Your worn, outmoded fur coat can be- 
come an attractive and useful cape or 
stole. Remodeling includes cleaning, 
glazing, new lining, interlining, and em- 
broidered monogram, for $22.95. Ask 
for illustrated booklet of 25 styles from 
which to choose. Galaxy Fur Co., P-2, 
236 W. 27th Street, New York 1, N.Y. 





Keep warm on the coldest days with 
all-wool U.S. Navy toque dickey. Con- 
verts any jacket to a parka; fits men, 
women, or children. Soft, flexible, and 
durable. $1 each, six for $5. A. L. Rob- 
bins, Dept. A-13, 36 Bowery, New York 
13, N.Y. 





That vacuum hose and cord will hang 
neatly on Contour Hangers. Or mount 
these styrene hangers on closet doors, 
where their curved surfaces will protect 
handbag and other straps against sharp 
angle damage caused by regular hooks. 
Two hangers per set, with screws, $1. 
Gifts Galore, Box 272, Dept. G-33, Cul- 





More Dazzling Than 
a Fine Diamond! 


Yes, KENYA GEMS are more dazzling, more 
fiery than diamonds, and they look amazingly like 
fine white diamonds. Superbly beautiful! Sparkling 

science! 


white! The Kenya is truly a miracle of modern 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL says, “Like a diamond 
and with more fiery sparkle.’” ESQUIRE magazine 
says, “‘Outdazzles the most dazzling diamond.” 
You can see for yourself its fiery beauty because 
we send it to you on 10 days’ approval. 

LOW COST — AMAZINGLY LOW COST! 
Actually only a small fraction of the cost of a dia- 
mond. Stylish, sparkling men’s and ladies’ rings. 
And very easy payments, if you wish—as little 


as $6 down. 
Write for Free Booklet 
Send no money. Just write today for the FREE 
Booklet that tells you all about these dazzling 
white man-made gems, and shows you a wide 
selection of stylish rings. 
KENYA GEM, Dept. 262, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 








1000 Name & 
Address Labels $1 
ANY 3 DIFFERENT 
ORDERS $2 PPD. 


Sensationai bargain! Your name 
0 


stationery, books, cards. etc. 
y $1, ppd. SPECIAL— 
SAVE MONEY! ANY 3 DIFFER- 
ENT ORDERS 82. Satisfaction 
guaranteed! Handy Labels, 12 
Jasperson Bidg., Culver City 1 
+ California. 
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ver City, California. 
GENUINE 
COTTON 


2 = FREE 


To make new friends, we'll send anyone who mails 
us this ad together with 10c for postage and hand- 
ling, two fine quality, brand new genuine Cotton 
Towels. But order NOW before we run out of Cotton 
Towels. Limit—-2 Towels per family. No towels sent 
without ad and 10c 


COTTON TOWELS, Dept. CT-158, Box 881, St. Lowis, Me. 
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Personal Address Labels, 1000 for $1. Any mes- 
sage up to 4 lines neatly printed in black on 
white, gilt-edged gummed paper 14” long. 
Padded and packed with 214” plastic box. Any 
5 diff. orders, 80¢ each; any 10 at 75¢ ea.; any 
25 or more at 60¢ ea. Via air, add 21¢ per 1000. 
Guaranteed. Prompt delivery. Bruce Bolind, 
21 Bolind Bidg., Boulder 48, Colorado. Same 
labels on gold paper, 500 for $2. 





RUSH REPLY for your new, FREE collection of 100 
all-different oridwide stam 


= Newest issues of 
mint and used. 
Netherlands KLM, Sow 


mask stamp 0! 
+a tree, collection and other, sa offers 
PERCELON ‘AMP OO. Dept. PL2X Calais, Maine. 
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LOWRY 
OF WOOSTER 


(Continued from page 9) 


that conducts a four-year witch hunt on 
small matters, while dodging or ignoring 
the great realities of our common life and 
the splendors of the human spirit, is a 
traitor to its trust and is not dedicated 
to the glory of God. It is not in spite of 
Wooster’s being a Christian college, but 
because it is one, that we want it to be 
distinguished for humane learning.” 

Close to his concern for critical study 
is President Lowry’s belief that the 
church college has a special obligation 
to bring all the facts and conflicting ideas 
to bear on any question, When all is said 
and done, he maintains, the faith and 
hope of any college rest ultimately on 
the men and women who teach there. 
Just because the teaching is done in a 
Christian college, it must never pass off 
shoddiness and mediocrity in the name 
of piety. A Christian college, he is aware, 
makes a high demand upon its faculty. 
The professor in such an institution must 
either be a Christian himself or one who 
is at least sympathetic to religious inquiry 
and to the main ethical principles that 
Christianity holds. Not just anybody will 
do. This president seeks men for his fac- 
ulty who have a balanced interest in 
scholarship and teaching—but with some- 
thing more. In addition to representing 
the critical spirit and the dispassionate 
mind, they must “know that beyond the 
world of information lies a world of value 
and deep loyalties.” 

When the president was a professor, 
he had felt the need for occasional time 
off for the pursuit of study and research 
without concomitant concern for class 
preparation and campus responsibilities. 
This yearning now has led him to insti- 
tute a plan whereby Wooster’s hundred 
faculty members may apply for a study 
leave once in each five years, and receive 
their full pay during that time. By this 
means, fresh studies are made; yellowed 
lecture notes of yesteryear are no more; 
and every professor is encouraged in 
scholarship. 


Erudition and 
the common touch 

Howard Lowry is himself a scholar. Of 
him one colleague quips: “His idea of a 
good vacation is a brisk walk between 
libraries.” Certainly he has spent a meas- 
urable portion of his life in library stacks 
both in this country and abroad. He has 
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studied at Yale, where he earned his 
Ph.D.; at Oxford; and in France. He has 
served as general editor and educational 
manager for the Oxford University Press 
in America. He has written and edited 
several volumes on Matthew Arnold, has 
published an anthology of poetry, and is 
the author of influential articles on the 
subject of higher education. But he in- 
sists that he does not miss the contem- 
plative, scholarly life. He avows that he 
has no regrets that his current load of ad- 
ministration and the ardors of a twenty- 
million-dollar campaign for Wooster 
leave him scant time for writing. 

Rather, he takes real satisfaction from 
the scholarship of others, and particu- 
larly the training that Wooster students 
receive through their Independent Study 
program. In this plan a student spends 
one-fifth of his last two years of college 
in a tutorial relationship with a profes- 
sor; he searches out data on some partic- 
ular problem on which he reads exten- 
sively, writes reports, and prepares a 
thesis. Dr. Lowry had first proposed this 
plan, out of his Princeton experience, 
when he returned to Wooster as presi- 
dent. The students themselves take to it 
eagerly. Said one of them: “After spend- 
ing fourteen years in classrooms as spec- 
tators, we now become participants.” 

It is significant that a number of per- 
sons claim to have noticed young How- 
ard Lowry’s bent for scholarship and 
profess to have encouraged him in his 
academic career. Whether the able youth 
needed much encouragement is a moot 
point. He attained Phi Beta Kappa stand- 
ing quickly, wrote a prize-winning march- 
ing song for the college, and distin- 
guished himself as a writer for college 
and other publications. He was already 
beginning to make some of the friend- 
ships that have lasted through the years 
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with such men as the late Charles Fred- 
erick Wishart, president of The College 
of Wooster for a quarter century; Profes- 
sor Delbert G. Lean; Professor Waldo 
Dunn; Professor Jonas Notestein; and 
later with Charles Kettering; Professors 
C. B. Tinker and Karl Young of Yale; and 
Winslow Drummond, now vice-president 
at Wooster. 

No one who knows him doubts that 
this erudite college president has the 
common touch. With or without his 
chronically battered hat, Lowry is alto- 
gether human and approachable. His 
naturalness is contagious and is visible 
even in public addresses. A faculty wife 
remarks, “He converses with one thou- 
sand as easily as with one.” He delights 
in fishing, is a devotee of baseball (espe- 
cially the Cleveland Indians’ brand), and 
plays both jazz and the classics on the 
piano. “My piano playing,” he says, “is 
sheer affrontery, done for my own amaze- 
ment. But it has been resented only by 
musicians.” He regularly fills bit parts 
in the faculty dramatic productions: a 
taxi driver one year, a messenger boy an- 
other. In his time, he has done farm 
work, labored in a factory, and served a 
brief hitch as a railway clerk. He believes 
that students, too, ought to work with 
their hands and mix their understanding 
of philosophy with some experience in 
labor. 

Because of his wide ranging abilities, 
Dr. Lowry has been sought after to serve 
a number of influential boards. This he 
has done both for the Church and for 
educational groups. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, of the board of directors for 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, for the Danforth 
Foundation, the Wenner-Gren Founda- 
tion for Anthropological Research, and 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. 

Yet with all his contacts in the world 
of learning and of religion, Howard 
Lowry shares that essential loneliness 
that characterizes so many persons of un- 
usual responsibility. It shows through his 
addresses and articles, as a recurrent 
theme. “One of the deepest forms of hu- 
man loneliness,” he once wrote, “is the 
loneliness of seeing great beauty and 
grandeur by oneself—scenery, music, 
painting, and famous historical places. 
There is something acutely miserable 
about coming on a fine passage in a book 
without being able to hand it at once to 
all your best friends.” More than once he 
has said to the chapel that in recent years 
has become his special classroom: “Be- 
fore you can be a good companion, you 
must be a good solitary.” 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 







by Bernadine Beatie 
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SIGNED: A SECRET FRIEND 


It was Valentine’s Day, and Sally 
jumped out of bed. For the first time 
since her family had moved to Otisville, 
she was eager to get to school. 

She hurried across the room to make 
sure the valentine was. still) on her 
dresser. 

Yesterday afternoon, when she had 
come into the house after school, a large 
white envelope had been propped 
against the mirror on the hall table. 

“Something — for Sally,” her 
brother Jimmy had announced. He 


stayed around as she started to open 


you, 


the envelope. 

“This is not for first graders.” she 
had said as she held it high over his 
head. Her heart had pounded as she tore 
open the envelope. Who could have sent 
it? All her old chums lived miles away, 
and no one in Otisville seemed a_ bit 
friendly. 

Relenting, she showed Jimmy a big 
red satin heart, trimmed with lace paper. 
It was signed “A secret friend,” in wob- 
bly capital letters. 

“It sure is pretty,” said Jimmy. “You 
sce, old cube, somebody here does know 
you're alive.” Then he dashed out the 
door to join his new gang. 

“Hard-hearted brothers,” Sally 
groaned. He had made a lot of new 
friends in Otisville and seemed to have 
completely forgotten his old ones. 

This morning Sally was certain that 
someone wanted to be her friend, On 
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the way to school, she saw Marge Win- 
ters walking half a block ahead. Marge, 
who sat across the aisle from her, seemed 
pleasant enough. But Sally would never 
have dreamed of calling to her until 
today. Maybe it was Marge who had 
sent the valentine. 

“Marge, wait up,” Sally yelled. 

Marge turned and_ stood patiently. 
“Hello, Sally,” she said in a curious voice. 
“What made you decide to walk with 
me today?” 

Sally suddenly felt shy. “I wanted to 
before. But I thought you had so many 
friends vou wouldn't want to bother with 
me.” 

Marge smiled, then said, “Well, | 
thought you were stuck-wp and didn’t 
need any friends. Guess we were both 
wrong.” 

Now Sally knew that Marge wasn't 
her secret friend. Maybe it was clumsy 
Herbert Smith. Yesterday he had blushed 
when he had accidentally knocked her 
books on the floor. 

“I'm sorry,” he had stammered, then 
bent over to pick up the books, and 
bumped her head in the process. 

“T'll pick them up,” she had snapped, 
grabbing the Well, Herbert 
couldn't have sent her the valentine— 
he must think she was a crosspatch. 

“You're daydreaming.” Marge teased. 
“Come on, let’s catch up with Patsy and 
Judy.” 


“Hi,” the two girls chorused uncer- 


books. 


tainly when they saw Sally. 

“Hello,” she said with a grin. 

“Sally and I are friends now,” Marge 
told Judy and Patsy. “She isn’t stuck-up 
like we thought.” 

“You didn’t tell her that, did you?” 
Patsy protested. 

“I had to,” said Marge. “She thought 
we didn’t want anyone new in our 
crow "hg 

“But we do,” Judy reassured. “How 
about coming to my valentine party on 
Saturday, Sally?” 

“T'd love to.” Sally's eves glowed. Now 
she had three friends—no, four—none of 
the three girls had sent the valentine. 

During study period, Sally was still 
wondering about her secret friend. That 
writing had looked vaguely familiar, 
even though it had been disguised to 
look like a first grader’s printing. 

A first grader? “No, it couldn't be,” 
she whispered. 

She slipped the valentine out of her 
geography book and studied it again. 
Her suspicion was right. Jimmy had 
given her the valentine. Sally blinked 
back tears of disappointment, 

Then, looking up, she saw Marge 
smiling at her. She did have a friend— 
three, in fact. And she would make more, 
now she knew how. 

And, she realized, her best friend of 
all was Jimmy. In trying to make her feel 
less lonesome, he had accidentally taught 
her the secret of being a friend. 
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FUND-RAISING SUCCESS 


In recent years over 750 Presbyterian Churches served 
by Ketchum, Inc. have achieved or surpassed their 


fund-raising goals. Listed below are just a few. 


Brown Memorial Presbyterian Church $ 660,000 
First Presbyterian Church 524,000 
First Presbyterian Church 430,000 
First Presbyterian Church 785,711* 
First Presbyterian Church 517,080 
First Presbyterian Church 366,013 
Sharon Community Presbyterian Church 230,740 
Cherry Hill United Presbyterian Church 425,997* 
First Presbyterian Church 454,219 
First Presbyterian Church 218,915 
Second Presbyterian Church 640,230 
First Presbyterian Church 514,965 
First Presbyterian Church 336,340 
First Presbyterian Church 343,222* 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 900,364 
First United Presbyterian Church 183,449 
First United Presbyterian Church 377,026 
Pasadena Presbyterian Church 1,273,064 
Mt. Lebanon United Presbyterian Church 503,000 


3altimore, Md. 
Bay City, Mich. 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
Caldwell, N.J. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Champaign, III. 
Coraopolis, Pa. 
Dearborn, Mich. 
Dearborn, Mich. 
East Aurora, N.Y. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Latrobe, Pa. 

Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
New York, N.Y. 
North East, Pa. 

Oil City, Pa. 

Pasadena, Calif. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Red Bank, N.J. 
tidgewood, N.J. 


Wallace Memorial United Presbyterian Church 
Westminster Presbyterian Church 

First Presbyterian Church 

West Side Presbyterian Church 


Washington, Pa. Second Presbyterian Church 


*Represents 2 Campaigns 


Ketchum, Inc. has served as professional fund-raising counsel to Synods and Presbyteries 
in many wide area campaigns for seminaries, homes for the aged, youth camps and collegiate 
youth facilities. Among these representative successful campaigns are the following: 

890,566 

227,344 

378,804 
12,133,845 


Presbytery of Western N.Y. $ 

Five Presbyteries Camp Development Program 

Presbyterian Homes of Central Pa. 

Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

New York Presbytery and Morningside 
Community Center 

Presbytery of Philadelphia 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
Butler, Pa. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
New York, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
1,670,000 


Philadelphia, Pa. 1,616,448 


If your church is anticipating a fund-raising campaign and you would like to take advantage 


of Ketchum, Inc.’s 41 years of professional fund-raising counsel, we would be happy to 
discuss plans with you at no obligation. Write or contact David S. Ketchum, Vite President. 


KETCHUM, INC. 


Chamber of Commerce Building 8 South Dearborn Street 500 Fifth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Chicago 3, Ill. New York 36, N.Y. 
Charter Member, The American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 


Johnston Building 
Charlotte 2, N.C. 





